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H.R.H. Princess Marina 


Opens 


Croydon Work Centre 


CROYDON was where the Society began, and 
any development of the work there has a 
special aura, So the opening of the new work 
centre at Bramley Hill, by H.R.H. Princess 
Marina, was an occasion of particular note. 

The latest of 17, and the first of a series 
of 14 new style work centres to be built 
throughout England, Bramley Hill is a one- 
storey construction, attractively wood and 
glass. It was designed by Dinerman Davis 
and Hillman. 

Distinguished guests at the opening in- 
cluded Lady Balfour, Lady-in-Waiting to 
Princess Marina; the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Croydon, Councillor and Mrs. Keith Ed- 
wards; the Bishop of Croydon, the Rt. Rev. 
J. T. Hughes, who dedicated the Centre; 
Dr. D. E. Wheeler, and Mr. W. A. Burn, 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer of The Spas- 
tics Society, and Dr. C. P. Stevens, its Direc- 
tor. A microphone broadcast the speeches to 
spastics in the workshops. 

Princess Marina paid tribute to the Croydon 
Group, ‘one of the most active and progres- 
sive groups in the country’, and particular 
tribute to Miss Jean Garwood, Chairman of 
the Croydon Group and Founder Member 
of The Spastics Society, ‘to whose vision and 
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courage both the Centre and the national 
Society owe a very great deal.’ 

Miss Garwood recalled the very different 
picture of spastic services eleven years ago, 
when Croydon’s first centre (a nursery, now 
moved but still going strong) was first estab- 
lished on this site. Only two other local 
groups were, like Croydon, running small 
local units, ‘medical research was only a 
promise, and there were no employment, 
social work or assessment services. 

“This year The Spastics Society confidently 
expects to open its hundredth centre, and the 
Child Health Research unit at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, established and financed by the Society, 
is fully operative—the first of its kind in the 
world.’ 

Miss Garwood spoke with warm apprecia- 
tion of the generosity of local people and of 
Croydon Council, who had enabled the group 
to start, ‘and have kept us going and grow- 
ing ever since.’ The Council had also pro- 
vided the entire capital cost of Rutherford, 
the group’s nursery centre. 

“The happiness and progress of the spastics 
must be their true reward. We are sure that 
through the nursery all the children have 
enjoyed a richer and fuller childhood, and 


this lays an even greater responsibility on us 
to ensure that all doors are not closed to 
them when they leave school. This is why 
we so urgently needed this centre.’ 

The Spastics Society provided a grant cov- 
ering most of the capital cost of the new work 
centre, and some of its running costs, but this 
left the Croydon Group with £10,000 a-year 
to find, for the running of the two centres. 

Princess Marina visited the three work- 
shops where spastics were making coat- 
hangers, doing basket work, and filling small 
baskets with Easter eggs, and where one man 
was assembling parts for television sets. 

Her Royal Highness took particular interest 
in a tapestry of flying ducks which had just 
been completed by Mr. Alfred Sanford, who 
is 60. It took him seven months to make. 

The work done at the centre is sub-con- 
tracted and each spastic receives a small 
weekly wage packet. 

There are three workrooms and a small 
kitchen’ where they are responsible for their 
own tea-making and can also learn to cook. 

There are 23 spastics working at the centre. 
Another ten have been accepted and will be 
taken on as the work develops. A further 
nine have applied for admission. 
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-,. and then pays 
a private visit 
to Coombe Farm 


Right) Mr. F. W. Bowyer, Warden of Coombe Farm, is presented to 
H.R.H. Princess Marina. In the background, Mr. R. Meek, Chairman 
of the Management Committee, and Mrs. Meek 


(Left) Two of the residents and their instructors showed Her Royal 
Highness some exercises in water therapy. “How is the water?” 
she asked handicapped swimmer Tony Davey. “It’s gorgeous,” said Tony 


(Above) In the workshop Alan Huffey, aged 20, demonstrates the making 
of a rug. In the background are Lady Balfour, Lady-in-Waiting, 
and Dr. D. E. Wheeler, Chairman of the Society 
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Self-Help Programmes for Spastics 


by Margaret R. Morgan 


TuHeE SpAsTiIcs SOCIETY in Great Britain has 
always recognised the need for and value of 
supportive work with the families of children 
with cerebral palsy and with the cerebral 
palsied adolescents and adults themselves. 


In 1957 the Society employed in this field 
one social worker, one employment officer and 
a man, who is himself athetoid, whose job it 
was to interest employers in the potential of 
cerebral palsied workers. In 1965, the social 
work and employment department is a com- 
paratively large one consisting of 19 social 
workers, 5 careers Advisory Officers, 5 place- 
ment officers and several other specialist staff, 
including 2 psychiatric social workers. All 
these members of staff are professionally quali- 
fied and with experience in their own fields of 
work. Ten of the social workers (and by the 
end of this year there will te 14) work on a 
regional basis, each covering areas with a 
total population of approximately three to 
four million, The other social workers and 
specialist staff work from the Head Office in 
London, travelling round the country when 
required. A large proportion of the social 
workers’ time is spent visiting families in their 
homes, counselling and giving supportive 
casework help, though The Spastics Society 
has never aimed to take over work that the 
statutory authorities should undertake or 
where other voluntary agencies are involved. 
A social worker with specialised knowledge 
of the problems of cerebral palsy is, however, 
often better equipped to deal with some of the 
more difficult problems and she is frequently 
able to advise and co-operate with other 
agencies to provide more adequate and effec- 
tive services. A’ good deal of the social 
workers’ and other specialist officers’ time is, 
therefore, spent discussing mutual problems 
with colleagues, advising statutory and other 
voluntary agencies and in some areas pressing 
for more adequate local provision for the 
cerebral palsied. 


This article gives an outline of some of the 
new schemes that the Society has introduced 
and is at present planning to support and help 
firstly, the families and secondly, the cerebral 
palsied adolescents and adults themselves. 


I would like to emphasise that with the ex- 
ception of the Family Help Units these pro- 
grammes need not be expensive. Purpose built 
or specially adapted buildings are not required 
and premises can be hired as and when 
courses are held. The important factor is to 
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employ staff who are aware of and able to 
understand some, if not all, of the problems. 


SPECIAL WORK WITH FAMILIES 


Family Help Units 

In June 1963, the Society opened the first 
Family Help Unit in Nottingham. This is a 
small residential centre with places for 12 
children, staffed by qualified nurses and pro- 
viding short term care for severely handi- 
capped children. This service is being used 
not only in cases of emergency when, for in- 
stance, a mother may be ill, but also to give 
the families regular breaks from caring for 
their severely handicapped children at home. 
Three Home Visitors, who are trained nurses 
or with equivalent qualifications, are also em- 
ployed at the Unit and they maintain contact 
between the family and the Unit, visiting 
before a child is admitted to obtain all the 
necessary information and to reassure the 
parents, possibly during the stay and again 
after he returns home so that any special 
suggestions for his care can te followed 
through. The Home Visitor is able to give 
practical advice on lifting, feeding, toiletting, 
play activities, etc., and if she feels that there 
are any special problems in the family re- 
lationships, she is able to discuss these with 
the Regional Social Worker who may also be 
working with the family. Some of the parents 
are understandably very apprehensive about 
being parted from their children even for a 
short period and many wonder if other people 
can cope with their problems. We ourselves 
have to take into account that for some chil- 
dren to be parted from their mothers, even for 
a short time, can be more of an emotional 
loss than can be tolerated by them and they 
can become very ill, thus increasing the 
anxiety, both for parents and staff, and the 
nursing problems. Once the child has spent 
a few weeks at the Centre, however, the 
parents are in most cases very keen to take 
advantage of the facilities at regular intervals 
and some of the children have shown a good 
response to the new environment. The major- 
ity of the children who have stayed at the 
Centre are very severely physically and intel- 
lectually handicapped and it may be imagined 
what a difference it can make to a family to 
be relieved of the total care of such a child 
for a short period. Often, however, mothers 
need special help to take advantage of these 
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breaks as guilt and other complex emotions” 
prevent them from making use of their new 
freedom. The Society plans to open several 
additional Family Help Units during the next 
five years. 


Parent Training and Child Assessment 
Courses 

During the winter of 1964, the Society ran 
10 residential one-week courses for 46 fami- 
lies. The whole family was invited, including 
the brothers and sisters and wherever possible, 
the father. This was a completely new venture 
and the results were most encouraging. The 
courses were held in a holiday hotel run by 
the Society with four or five families on each 
course. In addition to the hotel staff, two 
social workers and an occupational therapist 
were in full time attendance. A consultant 
paediatrician and an educational psychologist 
each visited on two days a week, a physio- 
therapist on three days and a speech therapist 
on one afternoon a week. 


The objectives of the courses were to advise 
and help parents with the practical manage- 
ment of their child, to assess the child’s in- 
tellectual ability, to give expert advice on his 
condition, prognosis and treatment and, per- 
haps most important of all, to give the parents 
opportunities to discuss the many doubts, 
fears and hopes that had previously been unex- 
pressed. One of the main impressions gained 
by the staff attending the course was the num- 
ber and severity of the problems associated 
with having a handicapped child and the fre- 
quency with which these occur. While the 
family was staying at the hotel, the child was 
medically and psychologically examined and 
the problems were discussed with the parents 
away from the consulting room atmosphere. 
Group discussions with parents were led by 
the social workers and it soon became evident 
that parents could be of very great help to 
each other through the discussion of mutual 
problems on an informal basis. The father’s 
role in particular was explored and clarified 
during these group discussions and many 
fathers were helped to see that they could te 
of positive help, often in a very practical way, 
whereas until then many had been ignored 
in the treatment plans and their active co- 
operation had not been previously enlisted. 
Although both the parents were invited to the 
course, the importance of the father’s role was: 
not at first recognised so that extra effort was 
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Miss Morgan is Head of the Social Work and Employment 
Department of the Spastics Society. This article 
is the text of her recent address to the third 
Pan-Pacific Rehabilitation Conference, at Tokyo. 


10t made to encourage or enable the father 
© attend. Several mothers expressed regret 
hat their husbands had not attended especi- 
ally when they saw the benefits derived by 
sther husbands and because they themselves 
needed moral support. 


The families who attended these courses 
have all been visited by the social workers 
from Head Office and the Regions and it is 
evident that the beneficial results have carried 
through and many families have been helped 
to cope with their very heavy burdens. Most 
of these families have made a real relation- 
ship with their social worker and now know 
to whom to turn for help. It is also evident 
that it is reassuring to parents to feel that 
people are concerned about them and their 
problems and that someone will be there in 
the future should they need help. 


Conference for Parents of Cerebral Palsied 
Adolescents 

Three residential weekend Conferences have 
been held during the past three years for 
groups of parents whose sons and daughters 
were about to complete a year’s course at the 
Society’s special Further Education Centre. 
This is the time at which a handicapped ado- 
lescent completes his full-time education, 
which has often been at a residential school, 
and is sent back to live with his family to face 
the pressures of the adult world. This can be 
a period of real crisis for everyone concerned 
and there are tensions and conflicts on all 
sides. The programme for these short Con- 
ferences includes talks and discussions cover- 
ing many facets of the problem, ranging 
from possibilities for the future to the special 
difficulties facing handicapped adolescents. 
Special times are set aside for the careers 
advisory officers to talk over the individual 
plans for each student with his or her family. 
All parents are understandably anxious about 
their children’s future and the long waiting 
periods for places at training centres and 
special workshops cause special anxiety to 
parents with cerebral palsied boys and girls. 
This anxiety is often heightened by people 
working with the children, teachers, thera- 
pists and on occasions, I am afraid, social 
workers who see the waiting period as detri- 
mental, sometimes even disastrous. In our 
experience this is certainly not always the 
case; many cerebral palsied young people need 
time in which to mature more than anything 
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else and positive and practical suggestions for 
bridging the gap between school and the next 
stage are usually very much welcomed by 
parents, Both the formal and informal aspects 
of these Conferences were very much appreci- 
ated and parents obviously felt encouraged to 
know that others were facing and sharing 
similar problems to their own. 


Parents and Residential Schools 

In a few of The Spastics Society’s residen- 
tial schools, accommodation is provided for 
parents to stay for short periods. These facili- 
ties have proved to be very worthwhile both 
for parents who live at a distance from the 
school and are only able to visit infrequently 
and for the school staff who have more 
opportunities to spend time with the parents 
discussing the child’s special requirements, 
helping the mothers with handling the child or 
training her to carry out special treatments or 
procedures. The accommodation is also used 
for parents to stay with the child while it has 
a trial period at the school and to families 
who have been apprehensive about letting 
their child leave home this has often been a 
very reassuring experience. 


Group Discussions with Parents 

During the next few months, we plan to 
hold several one-day group discussions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in order to give 
parents an opportunity to talk over mutual 
problems with their Regional Social Worker 
and with other specialist officers. The group- 
ing of parents will be carefully arranged so 
that those facing similar problems will have 
opportunities to meet and discuss them to- 
gether. We feel it is especially important to 
hold these discussions on a local basis, so 
that parents can continue to meet socially 
and informally, once the initial contact has 
been made. 


WORK WITH ADOLESCENTS AND 
ADULTS WITH CEREBRAL PALSY 


The following is a brief outline of some of 
the new group work in this field. 


Employment Assessment Courses 

I would emphasise here the considerable 
value of these 12-day courses which provide 
opportunities for adolescent and young adult 
people with cerebral palsy to mix with others 


like themselves away from their homes and 
parents, with encouragement to stand on their 
own feet—metaphorically, if not physically! 
—and to think and act like grown-up people. 


Working Holidays 

During the past few months, two working 
holidays and one camp under canvas have 
been held. These were run by two cerebral 
palsied members of The Spastics Society 
staff (one of whom is the club organiser), and 
apart from the caretaking staff of the centre 
where the holiday was held no unhandicapped 
people were included. Groups of up to 35 
young people joined each holiday and under 
self-appointed leaders took full responsibility 
for organising the programme and the cater- 
ing, shopping, cooking and cleaning. These 
working holidays are especially designed to 
develop initiative and a sense of responsibility 
and to give outlets for using up physical and 
mental energy. In many cases the young 
people were given opportunities to do work 
that had been considered to be quite beyond 
their capabilities and most of them set about 
their new tasks with enthusiasm and plenty 
of elbow grease. The results, on the whole, 
did great credit to them. These holidays have 
proved to be most popular and worthwhile 
experiments and it is hoped to run an increas- 
ing number during the next few years. 


62 Clubs 

In 1962, which was the 10th Anniversary 
of the founding of The Spastics Society, the 
first ‘Do it Yourself’ Club was founded. These 
clubs are run entirely by and for cerebral 
palsied and other handicapped people. Al- 
though the Society’s aim has always been to 
integrate handicapped people into the normal 
community wherever this can be achieved, 
this is often very difficult because of the 
limited experience and physical disabilities of 
many who are severely handicapped. We do 
not always help the situation by running 
clubs for the handicapped, as the leaders are 
often good, kind people who do all the organ- 
ising, catering and planning, thus leaving no 
scope for any leadership or administrative 
abilities that the handicapped themselves may 
have. In some clubs handicapped people rarely 
get the opportunity to use their initiative or 
to help others with the result that they event- 
ually become even less able to cope with or 
be accepted into normal social life. 


In late 1961 a group of young adults with 
cerebral palsy in London decided that they 
would like to form their own club and in 
order to maintain the ‘Do it Yourself’ con- 
cept and to get other clubs going the Society 
appointed a club organiser, who is himself 
cerebral palsied, to be responsible for advis- 
ing on the setting up of new clubs through- 
out the country. There are now 15 62 Clubs 
in England and Wales and several new clubs 
are about to be formed. In February, a week- 
end Conference for club officers was held 
which was entirely organised and run by the 
cerebral palsied members themselves. The pro- 
gramme covered talks from experts and dis- 
cussions on such subjects as The Importance 
of a Constitution, Programme Planning and 
Raising Funds. This was a most successful 
venture with much active participation from 
the 37 delegates, and it is hoped to hold an 
even larger Conference next year. 

One of the basic principles we aim for in 
our work with handicapped people is to help 
them towards a stage where they can help 
themselves and to become as self-determining 
as anyone else. Those born with a crippling 
handicap which emphasises their continuing 
dependence on other people are in a very 
vulnerable position vis a vis those of us who 
in our anxiety to help, so often try to arrange 
their lives for them. 

I have tried to bring out some of the ways 
we can help these young people during their 
difficult years of growing up: 


(1) By recognising the needs of parents 
with cerebral palsied children to discuss their 


Mrs. JoycE KNOWLES has been appointed 
Principal and Director of Studies of the Staff 
Training College, Castle Priory, Wallingford. 

Born in Norwich, she was educated at the 
Blyth School there, and later graduated and 
completed teacher training at Sheffield Uni- 
versity. 

She taught in Barnsley High School for 
Girls and Rosehill School, Derby, before her 
marriage, and returned to teaching as Head- 
mistress of Blickling Primary School, Nor- 
folk. Following the Advanced Course leading 
to the Diploma in Child Psychology at Birm- 
ingham University, she was appointed to the 
Child Guidance Clinic Staff in West 
Bromwich, and for the past 54 years has 
continued to work in the field of Special 
Education as the Head of the Remedial and 
Advisory Teaching Services in Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

She is well known nationally in remedial 
teaching circles, as she was the Founder- 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Remedial Teachers, which came into being 
in 1963. 

Mrs. Knowles is a widow, and has a 14- 
year-old son. 
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problems with skilled workers in the field, 
and to give them the opportunity of helping 
each other. If we are able to give support and 
guidance at this very crucial time, during the 
child’s formative years, we are undoubtedly 
helping towards his later adjustment in the 
years ahead. 


(2) Group discussions for parents or for 
the handicapped themselves with professional 
staff are an extremely valuable way of help- 
ing with the many problems that arise. 


(3) Opportunities for young people with 
cerebral palsy to demonstrate to themselves 
and others their ability to be self-determining 
can be an important factor in their own 
maturity. 


To sum up, The Spastics Society is en- 
deavouring with these new ventures to help 
parents to face, share and cope with their 
many practical and emotional problems and 
to assure them that people are concerned 
about them and are anxious to give support 
and help whenever and wherever it is needed. 
With the cerebral palsied themselves, the 
Society is encouraging them to think, act and 
accept responsibility like mature adults and 
at the same time giving them opportunities 
and outlets to serve others, instead of always 
being on the receiving end. 


In the words of one of the holiday makers: 
‘It was smashing! We soon realised that 
if we didn’t do the work, no one else 
would, and it’s surprising what we can 
do when people give us the chance.’ 


Mirs. 
Knowles 


Staff 
Training 
Centre 


READ 
OUR 
STORY 


“A fascinating story ...” 


B.M.J. 
“A moving and gripping ; 
book 2:25.14 B.B.C. 


“EVERY 
8 
HOURS” 


compiled by 
RICHARD DIMBLEBY 
(assisted by MARY HOBBS) 


“FOR GROUPS 
A MONEY RAISER 


You can make I0d. every time you 
sell a copy of ‘Every Eight Hours”’. 
A good money-raiser for your funds 


at meetings, bazaars, functions, etc. 
To obtain this discount, you must 
order 12 or more copies direct from: 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
ST. PAUL’S HOUSE 
WARWICK LANE 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 2/6 


Single copies from leading bookshops—or | 


direct from: 


SPASTICS SOCIETY BOOK SALES 
28 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON W.I. 


(3/- incl. postage) 
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stars Organisation for 
Spastics 


(OME PEOPLE are under the impression that 
jembers of the Stars’ Organisation for Spas- 
ics should be available at a moment’s notice 
0 grace a function or to open a féte: This is 
\ot reasonable. 

The number of requests for Star appear- 

nces is so great that it would be quite im- 
»ossible for more than a small fraction of the 
equests to be met: it must be remembered 
hat most of the S.O.S. members already have 
full working week. 
| In addition the Stars’ Organisation for 
Spastics can be likened to a ‘Group’ on its 
ywn. They, too, have projects for which they 
I committed financially. They have estab- 
ished Colwall Court, a holiday hotel for 
young children; they have set up Wakes Hall, 
1 residential centre for older spastics. And 
they have undertaken to find the money to 
cun both places. 
It is perfectly right and proper, therefore, 
for members of the S.O.S. to ask for a con- 
tribution to S.O.S. funds when they give their 
services at a function, and to be unwilling 
to make an appearance unless at least an addi- 
tional substantial sum for spastics is being 
raised. This is not a fee to the Star. It is a 
contribution to help the centres to keep going. 
Group members are asked, therefore, to re- 
member these facts when making a request 
for the presence of a Star. It will save em- 
barrassment and hurt feelings to all. Only a 
small proportion of requests could be answered, 
particularly from places far from the theatres 
and the homes of memters. They are also 
asked to rememter that the S.O.S. regard all 
their members as equal for the purpose of a 
Celebrity visit. 


MAINLY FOR WOMEN 


Some Home-Tested 
Practical Hints 


by Mary Care 


J HAVE RECENTLY acquired (as a present) a 
navy blue leather zip-up writing case. (The 
zip keeps notepaper and envelopes together in 
transit—which is most helpful to the likes of 
us.) 

A large box file with a press-button fastener 
makes a most useful easy-to-handle box for 
storage of all kinds of stationery. It also 
makes a firm writing top if a table is not 
available for the purpose. 

I also have the use of an organ stool: this 
is a portable piece of furniture on which I can 
place my more than useful typewriter. The 
organ stool makes another alternative table 
top. 

I have found a round rubber cushion most 
useful to sit on, it has improved my circula- 
tion to have a firm pad to sit on in my chair. 

My last recent buy was a washable plastic 
brown pencil case (again with zip) which 
makes a very useful holdall for my own Biro 
pens and pencils—saving them from falling 
to the floor! This kind of continual accident 
can be quite a frustration. 

Zip-up slippers are easy to put on and take 
off and once these are on they stay on. 

Button-through dresses are most convenient 
to get on and off easily, and so are front- 
fastening bras. (Thess two suggestions have 
been passed on to me by a trained nurse.) I 
never trust a waist slip (it might slip just at 
the wrong moment and I know I would not 


care for that), so I like all my undies—slips, 
etc., to have safe shoulder straps. To keep my 
various shoulder-straps from slipping I keep 
them in position with a piece of narrow 
elastic. This is about 9in. long with a hook 
and eye at each end. This simple elastic strap 
slotted through across my back keeps my 
would-be troublesome shoulder-straps stay put 
all day long. 

For convenience’s sake all my hats are close 
fitting ones, and I prefer to wear dresses and 
coats mostly because they conveniently ‘stay 
in one piece’ should anyone need to help me. 


The Ideal Hotel Bathroom 


WE WANT ADVICE from our readers, if you 
please! What do you think the equipment of 
the ideal hotel bathroom would be, if it were 
to be made suitable for handicapped as well 
as able-bodied people? 

What design of bath-grip do you think 
best? Is it easier for people with hand prob- 
lems to use interleaved boxed toilet paper 
instead of a toilet roll? Have you any views 
about where space should be around the lava- 
tory, in order to make transfer easiest? 

In fact, what do you find the most difficult 
problems, and what particular things do you 
think all hotel bathrooms should include? 
Replies will go to make up a report on re- 
quirements, asked for by the Council of In- 
dustrial Design Advisory Committee. 

Address your letters either to the Editor, 
who will forward them, or write direct to: — 

Lady Hamilton, 

Disabled Living Activities Group of the 

Central Council for the Disabled, 

39 Victoria Street, 

London, S.W.1. 


nn Pet ES 


Mr. Johnson 


Centre 


Staff Training 


Mr. RAYMOND JOHNSON has been appointed 
Tutor/Organiser for the Houseparent courses 
to be held at the newly-established Staff 
Training College at Wallingford. 


Educated at Exeter Grammar School, he 
was an instructor in the Royal Army Edu- 


Mr. C. E. JORDAN, M.B.E., M.Inst.P.S., has 
joined the Society in a new appointment as 
Assistant Appeals Secretary (Exhibitions) 
after retiring from the Regular Army with the 
rank of major. He has only recently returned 
from Cyprus where he held a staff appoint- 
ment. 

Of Jersey stock, but born in London, Mr. 
Jordan, who is married with one son. and 
lives at Leatherhead, declared ‘My primary 
task will be to administer the mobile Exhibi- 
tion Unit now under construction, with which 
we aim to bring to the public an ever increas- 
ing awareness of the needs of spastics and 


cational Corps before training at the St. Mr. Jordan _ the work of the Society. My biggest headache 
Luke’s Teachers’ Training College in Exeter. is likely to be finding the right people to man 
With an interest in stagecraft, he took the the unit, including driving the Land-Rover 
diploma in Speech and Drama at one of the ; and working the daylight film projector; a 
London Drama Colleges. Assistant | tat order.’ 

Following work in various residential and Appeals ‘Our first engagement will be at the Horley 
day schools, he was appointed Head of Edu- S Round Table Carnival on May 29, in con- 
cation at the Cumberlow Lodge Classifying ecretary junction with the South-East Surrey Group, 


to be followed by an intensive tour of East 
Anglia during June.’ 

More information about the new Exhibition 
Unit will be published, with pictures, in the 
next issue of SPASTICS NEWS. 


Centre, and prior to joining the Society; 
Deputy Head of one of the largest Home 
Office Schools. 

Mr. Johnson, who lives at Castle Priory, 
is married with three young children. 


(Exhibitions) 
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GROUPS OF THE FUTURE 


by H. G. Knight, 


Regional Officer, East Anglia 


ARE EXISTING GROUPS keeping pace with the 
Society? It would appear from that question 
that the groups are separate from the National 
body—this, of course, is quite wrong. Never- 
theless it must be borne in mind that groups 
are autonomous, and to a very great extent 
control their own aims and objectives, at the 
same time being responsible for nominating a 
member of the Society. The number of group 
members exceeds any other form of mem- 
bership and they are therefore responsible for 
the overall direction of the Society’s activities. 
But with the National Society being currently 
quoted as the ‘leading organization in the 
world for the care of spastics’, do groups 
realise the implications behind this descrip- 
tion, and the fact that their role is a most 
important one if they are to be included in 
the description? 

Group affairs are of necessity very local, 
but on the way they are conducted, so does 
the Society as a whole either have the descrip- 
tion quote justified—or criticised, and to 
justify it at local level needs forward plan- 
ning, a positive approach to helping local 
spastics and above all the ability to accept 
change and new ideas. The lack of this ability 
on the part of many committees in the past 
has led to their inevitable downfall. 

The excuse is often that ‘after all they are 
only voluntary workers and cannot be told 
what to do’—but surely this is the crux of the 
whole matter? Giving of one’s time voluntarily 
in the service of others naturally lends itself 
to being tolerant in understanding the other 
fellow’s point of view, and wanting to do 
and accept all those things that can only lead 
to a better service for those to whom we are 
committed. 

Each and every group is an integral part 
of the Society, and can accept its rightful 
credit in the description ‘leading organization 
in the world for the care of spastics’ if it is 
prepared to accept change, plan for the future, 
and be giving a 100 per cent maximum 
effort towards services to local spastics. 

There are several basic functions which 
apply to all groups—their application is, of 
course, dependent on several factors, i.e., geo- 
graphical location, type of community in the 
area, and above all the approach to problems 
presented, by the group members themselves. 

The two major functions of any group are 
the general welfare of local spastics, and fund 
raising. It is really difficult to say which of 
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these two from a practical point of view is 
more important, as one obviously has a direct 
bearing on the other. But first and foremost 
in the mind of the group (individually and 
collectively) must be the welfare of local spas- 
tics—then the other will automatically follow, 
as those members best suited for fund raising 
will be employed doing just that—those best 
suited to deal with welfare (home visiting— 
arranging outings, etc., etc.) will then carry 
out their function. Under these two main 
headings come the detailed duties of a local 
group—liaison, where possible, with statutory 
authorities, The Spastcis Society, and other 
voluntary organizations—all of which must be 
carried out in such a manner that a reputa- 
tion is built up of an efficient organization, 
who can te relied on not only to do the cor- 
rect thing if approached—but to provide the 
correct answer to specific problems. 

Bearing in mind the Local Authorities in 
particular are dealing with all types of handi- 
capped persons, a local group has specialised 
knowledge regarding spastics—in any case 
they have direct access to departments of The 
Spastics Society who can provide a correct 
answer. This function not only reflects on 
the local group but our Society as a whole. 

With regard to the general welfare of local 
spastics—this depends on needs, which be- 
come obvious with the progress of time. Like- 
wise fund raising—little, if anything need be 
said about this, except that more money can 
be raised by careful planning, and the recruit- 
ment of outside help for a specific function. 

New groups appear to develop these two 
basic functions, generally speaking, much 
quicker than older established groups—par- 
ticularly the welfare of local spastics, This is 
quite understandable as the Society as a whole 
has progressed over the years, having learned 
by its mistakes, and therefore a new group 
can start at a much higher level of operation, 
avoiding many pitfalls experienced by the 
longer established group. Although, as far as 
fund raising is concerned, many of the older 
groups have little to learn—but is the accent 
too much on this particular function? 

To develop either basic function—new ele- 
ments must te recruited into all groups. To 
deal with specific welfare problems at local 
group level—the ‘voluntary social worker’ 
can very well pave the way for the profes- 
sional—and maintain contact at local level. 
No particular academic qualifications are 
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needed—on the other hand—the right type of 
person must be chosen for home visits. If no 
such person is already in the group, willing 
and able to take on this all important local 
group function, then appropriate steps should 
be taken to recruit someone for the job. If 
necessary, travelling expenses should be paid 
out of group funds, as this service in the 
main helps parents to overcome the feeling 
of isolation experienced by many of them, 
and also it is one sure way of finding ‘new 
spastics. 

But a recruiting drive is needed by all 
groups, and the accent must be on continuity. 
No one is indispensable, and an organization 
must be established that will continue when 
the present Chairman/Secretary/Committee 
or whoever is the mainstay at the moment is 
no longer in office. Although it is not an easy 
task—the youth of today must te approached 
for support as active group members of to- 
morrow. It is true to say that there will 
always be ‘new’ parents coming along, but 
with every respect, they will not have quite 
the same difficulties to face as did the group 
of five or ten years ago. It is therefore the 
direct responsibility of all group committees 
to develop the calibre of the future group 
members, based on their own experiences. To 
quote a well-worn cliche—‘live in the present 
and build on the past for the future’. 


Year Book Profit 


THE MIDLAND SPASTIC ASSOCIATION have 
made a profit of £95 7s, Sd. from the adver- 
tising in their Year Book, which they publish 
under the Society’s scheme with Lancaster 
Partners Ltd., as many groups do. This is the 
highest donation from the Year Book Scheme 
given to any group so far. 


Engagement 


THE ENGAGEMENT is announced between 
Michael Blandford, of Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
and Delis Hemming, of Hanley Castle, 
Worcestershire. Delis and Michael met at an 
Assessment Course in January. 
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The Centre 
in an 
Urban 


Community 


by John Roberts 


‘The Bedford’ 
Buxton 
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ON 6th January, 1964, I was privileged to 
enter one of the Spastics Society’s new resi- 
dential centres for adults. The thing that was 
most significant about the move was that the 
address of this centre was ‘The Bedford, St. 
John’s Road, Buxton, Derbyshire’. You see, 
this centre is situated only ten minutes walk 
from the town’s shopping centre, and as far 
as I know this is the only one set up in such 
a locality. I am fully aware of the centres at 
Croydon and Welwyn Garden City, but in 
the case of both of them, to get to the shop- 
ping centre of the towns entails taking a ’bus, 
so for the purpose of the article I hope the 
reader will excuse me if I ignore them. 

Before I get on to the main part of my 
subject, perhaps the reader would like to know 
a bit about the Bedford. At the time of writ- 
ing we have 16 residents, although by the time 
this is printed we should be up around the 
30 mark; when we are eventually full there 
wil be 42 residents with about ten adults who 
live in the district, but this won’t happen 
until the workshop has been built. At the 
moment we are using what really should be 
our sun-lounge, and as there is a full-length 
billiards table the reader can imagine that 
there is not much room to carry out our 
various jobs. The work consists of light con- 
tract jobs, such as trimming corsets and 
dismantling and cleaning thermostats, both 
contracts coming from local firms; but natur- 
ally as our numbers increase we shall go 
farther afield by contacting the Chambers of 
Commerce of Manchester and Stockport, etc. 

But our main source of money is, believe 
it or not, chopping and delivering firewood 
to local shops and individuals at 3s. a bag of 
13 bundles. As we have no outlay on materials 
our average income of £5 per week is clear 
profit. 

On the social side, because of our ideal 
situation, we are able to attend the local 
cinema, theatre and dance hall without much 
difficulty, and tecause of this we are en- 
couraged to get out as much as time will 
allow. Internally we have a committee of five 
residents who meet fortnightly to discuss any 
problems that may crop up. Once a month we 
have a full residents’ committee meeting 
where things like trips to Manchester, even- 
ing drinks, a half-hour lie-in on a Sunday 
morning, etc., are decided. This also gives 
the Warden an opportunity to put the resi- 
dents in the picture as to what is happening 
in regard to the running of the centre. During 
these meetings we are finding that we resi- 
dents can often put forward suggestions which 
will help in the smooth running of the 
Bedford. 

Having lived for six years in a centre which 
was nine miles from the nearest big town I 
think I can truthfully set down the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both rural and 
urban life. One obvious advantage of being 
in the country is that the centre in most cases 
has big and beautiful grounds. But as there 
is nearly always a long driveway to go down 
to get to the house this very often gives the 
resident a sense of being cut off from the out- 


side world, and he begins to wonder if he is 
segregated in this way because of his being 
a spastic, and the public would much rather 
have him placed somewhere deep in the 
countryside where they would come in contact 
only a few times a year, such as féte day, 
etc. Of course, I have heard residents say 
that this is not right, and that in fact the 
centre receives quite a few visitors from the 
local village. But are they really being truthful 
with themselves? It has been my experience 
that when the first dark winter’s night comes 
along the stream of visitors quickly dwindles 
down to the odd one or two every few weeks. 
This means that for the majority of the winter 
months there is no new source of subjects for 
conversation, and as nobody can go through 
life without having some small disagreement 
with those around him, you will find that in 
a community such as you have in a residen- 
tial centre of this nature these disagreements 
tend to become exaggerated. 


Apart from easy access to shops, etc., what 
are the other unseen advantages of a centre in 
an urban community? Well, first of all the 
feeling of being a part of the town life is far 
above all other advantages. But a very impor- 
tant advantage from everyone’s point of view 
is that for the first time Mr. and Mrs, Public 
cannot ignore the existence of a Spastics’ 
Centre in the town, as in many cases they 
have to pass it twice daily to and from 
work, and gradually you find that they come 
to accept us as people first and spastics 
second. It has been my experience that a small 
section of houseparents I have known during 
the last seven years tend to have the one fault 
of never letting you forget that you are a 
spastic and therefore entirely different from 
other people. Surely when anyone starts work 
in a centre one of the very first things they 
are asked to try and do is to help the resident 
to take his mind off his disability? One way 
of doing this is to let him or her do some 
little responsible job around the centre, such 
as running the cigarette and sweet shop. Two 
of us have been doing just that for the last 
ten months, and if this were taken away from 
us we would be like fish out of water. 


If, by chance, I were asked to advise on 
the building of a new adult centre with an 
unlimited supply of money, I would press 
for the centre to be in a small town such as 
Buxton. But if because of shortage of land, 
this was not possible, I would suggest build- 
ing a little community very close to a town. 
As we would be starting from scratch, would 
it not be a good idea if, instead of one house 
with a workshop at the back, we could have 
five or six cottages with a dozen residents 
and a housemother and housefather living in? 
You see, one of the big drawbacks of centre 
life as we have it now is that, because of the 
number of residents each centre has, anything 
from 30 to 50, you cannot, with the best will 
in the world, create a genuine homely at- 
mosphere, and there can be no reason why 
just because we have to live in a centre we 
cannot have such an atmosphere as much as 
is possible. 
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I AM at present at Trengweath School and 
Centre for Spastics in Plymouth, teaching 
and developing my ideas of art therapy for 
spastic children. Using the combination of 
man-made fibres and my knowledge of arts 
and crafts I am trying to provide an interest- 
ing subject for them. My intention is not to 
provide an art class in the conventional 
sense, but through some creative practice to 
assist the children to overcome their handi- 
caps as far as possible. 

Because he may have limited experience in 
early childhood the handicapped child has 
difficulty in trying to te imaginative and 
becomes very frustrated when unable to 
handle and control the principal art materials. 
This is especially true of slower children. 

To spur the childrens’ imaginations mater- 
jals are used that they would not normally 
associate with an art lesson, although they are 
familiar with these materials in everyday life. 
Materials like buttons, textiles, coloured and 
textured papers, tinfoil, bottle-tops, string 
and raffia; to mention only a few. Using dif- 
ferent combinations of these the childrens’ 
interest in work is held, and it helps in the 
development of their ideas. 


Art Therapy 


by Steven H. Makin 


Trengweath 
School for Spastics 
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The introduction to the children of a new 
substance like expanded polystyrene not only 
excites and encourages them to work, it also 
helps them to overcome their physical dis- 
abilities. The novelty of handling the poly- 
styrene alone provides a stimulus for the 
childrens’ imagination. As it is such a light 
material the most severely handicapped chil- 
dren are able to work with large pieces, which 
is another of its advantages. The children 
need no tools to work it, although some 
children seemed to be more creative when 
using a spoon or similar implement. 

Some children dig into it with their fingers 
while others break it down with their hands 
into shapes and forms. In doing this the 
children subconsciously make the extra effort 
to overcome their physical handicaps. 

Digging into a flat block of the polystyrene 
a child made a drawing in relief of the room 
around her. This not only provided an exer- 
cise for her hands but also helped her under- 
standing of spatial relationships. 

Another important factor I have noticed 
while teaching is that, through using these 
different materials, a particular child who is 
severely handicapped is developing more con- 


trolled movement appropriate to the articl 
she is handling. Through the practise of dif- 
ferent exercises like digging into the poly- 
styrene together with her other creative work, — 
such as paper-tearing and folding, she seems 
now to be realising subconsciously the various 
techniques necessary. This I found when she 
was pressing coloured bottle-tops into the 
polystyrene, making a form of mosaic. Also 
the child is becoming more confident, and this 
is shown in each piece of work she produces. 

I am always on the look-out for new sub- 
stances to take to the children, Within modern — 
industry there are many man-made fibres 
which could, I feel, offer possibilities in teach- 
ing the handicapped child. Uusing these 
materials I also hope to help broaden the 
child’s general education and imagination. 

On seeing the work the children have pro- 
duced with me I have the satisfaction that my 
ideas and work are worthwhile, both to my- 
self and the children. 

I should like to thank the manufacturers” 
and different people who have supplied me 
with the materials, for they, together with 
Trengweath, have made it possible for me to 
exploit my ideas of art therapy. 


(Above) Mr. Makin with one of the children who is making a dug-out canoe using the expanded 
polystyrene. The figure in the canoe is made from foam rubber and coloured felts. 
On the wall the face was done by a child tearing paper out of magazines to build up the collage 


(Left) Mr. Makin with the children, getting them to dig with their fingers into the polystyrene 
from all sides and seeing what the result would be as they met in the middle. 

This fascinated them and produced a most modern piece of sculpture which many older 

art students would be proud to produce, though, of course, this was not the intention 


of the exercise 
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(Left) The ship is made by an eight-year-old boy on the expanded 
polystyrene, using cotton wool, felt, bottle tops, wool and material. 
Really to appreciate this work one needs also to see the colour 


(Below, left) Shows four of the children with figures they all help to make. 
The figures were first cut out of expanded poly., then dressed and 
decorated with raffia, felt, pipe cleaners, buttons, wool, stick-on plastic 
(fablon) and coloured paper 


‘SPACE SHIP’ 


This Space Ship was made up as follows:— 

Composition built up on a sheet of expanded polystyrene first covered 
with fine black gauze. Planets made with pipe cleaners, raffia, 

bottle-tops, beads and polystyrene pieces 


Space Ships made of tin-foil, tins, coloured paper and beads 


Man in Space made of pipe cleaners, bottle-tops and coloured paper 


Conference 
Reflections 


by Dr. R. Firman 
(Nottingham ‘62) 


AT ABouT the time the columns of the SPAsS- 
TICS NEws were filled with grand ideas about 
a conference of spastics, 37 adult spastic and 
four non-spastic club leaders were meeting 
at Westcliff-on-Sea, This was the first con- 
ference of spastics to be held in Britain and 
was described in the April issue of the maga- 
zine. I am certain that this will prove to be 
of the utmost importance to the Spastic 
Society as a whole. 

This conference arose spontaneously out of 
the need for social clubs for adult spastics. 
Such a need would never have arisen if adult 
spastics had been fully integrated into the 
community. ’62 Clubs are flourishing because 
the spastic regards himself as separate and 
different from the society in which he lives. 
As long as the parents, the Spastic Society, 
and the general public foster this attitude by 
patronising the spastic the need for ’62 clubs 
will remain. 

Having formed clubs it became evident that 
few spastics had clear ideas on how a club 
should be run. Treasurers who had never used 
a cheque book, secretaries who thought that 
minutes were used only for telling the time, 
and chairmen who thought the ‘constitution’ 
was a medical problem, were commonplace. 
It therefore became necessary for the club 
leaders to meet and discuss club organisation 
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and procedure. Such ignorance is understand- 
able since until recently few parent groups 
realised that their spastics might be able to 
organise their affairs themselves. Inexperience 
is a much more severe handicap for club 
leaders than mere physical handicap and a 
conference such as that held at Westcliff 
is of inestimable value in passing on expertise 
from the experienced to the inexperienced. 

Were this the only reason for holding a 
conference there would be little point in 
further conferences once the clubs were func- 
tioning efficiently. But obviously this will te 
the first of many such annual meetings. There 
is a real demand for spastics to meet privately 
to discuss their common problems. 

In discussing these problems at Westcliff 
my over-riding impression was one of con- 
fidence. Confidence in the idea of 62 clubs 
and in ourselves. Coupled with this was a real 
desire to run efficient clubs and a real con- 
cern for fellow spastics. None of the dele- 
gates doubted either the need-for truly in- 
dependent clubs or that it was possible for 
even the severely handicapped to be effective 
club members. 

Such confidence is not always shared by 
others. From the remarks of delegate after 
delegate it became obvious that many parents 
of spastics are not convinced that spastics 
have anything to say that is worth listening 
to (always assuming that there is time to 
listen to the slow-spoken spastic). It is in- 
credible to me that, after all these years during 
which the major policy of the Spastic Society 
has been aimed at developing independent 
minds and bodies, so few parents will admit 
that this policy has been successful. If, for 
example, parents persistently assume that 
spastics who have never had responsibility are 
irresponsible, or that mentally retarded in- 
dividuals are always unreliable, then it is 
not surprising that many adult spastics either 
doubt their ability or have completely unreal 
standards. Nor is it surprising that prospec- 
tive employers also have their doubts. 

It is usually freely admitted that there are 
exceptional spastics. Shirley Keene and Bill 
Hargreaves are well known personalities. They 
are exceptions—or are they? There were 37 
exceptions at Westcliff, all with vivid and 
memorable personalities. Many, two or three 
years ago, would not have been thought to be 
potential leaders of an adult spastic move- 
ment. Is it really unreasonable to conclude 
that there are probably hundreds of such ex- 
ceptions in Britain? Or are ‘our spastics’ 
really ‘not like yours?’ When it is realised that 
many of the delegates were themselves -eing 
treated like children (one had recently been 
asked if he could count up to twelve) it is 
obvious that much talent is lying dormant in 
this country. 

How can this talent be encouraged? How 
can adult spastics best demonstrate their 
capabilities? How can the very natural doubts 
and fears of parents be assuaged? These 
questions may .well te resolved within the 
context of 62 clubs. 

The delegates at Westcliff reported an as- 


tonishing variety of clubs. The London ’6: 

club, although the first in the field, is quite 

typical. It is associated with no one parent 
group and since only those who can arrange 
their own transport come to meetings, the 
club has fewer severely handicapped than 
normal. Numbers at their meetings fluctuate 
considerably. Other clubs, with group backing, 
have a preponderance of severely handicapped 
at meetings simply because transport is laid 
on for them. Some of these clubs may be in- 
undated or suffocated or both by ‘helpers’ and 
‘darling dears’ who know better than the 
spastic what is required. Tact is not easily 
acquired by many spastics but it is badly 
needed if many clubs are to develop. Some 
have opened their membership to other handi- 
caps. This too has been criticised but is the 
logical solution in areas where there are few 
spastics. Why should we isolate ourselves from 
the rest of the disabled community just be- 
cause we are labelled in a particular way? 

The attitude of the parent groups to clubs 
varies from the over-enthusiastic through in- 
difference to opposition. Financial indepen- 
dence is often a bone of contention, but clubs, 
like individuals, will never feel grown up 
until they manage their own financial affairs. 
There is no evidence that, by raising their 
own funds, *62 clubs will deprive the parent 
groups. Our experience in Nottingham is 
that by supporting each other’s fund-raising 
efforts, both the club and the group benefit. 
The amount of money required by the clubs 
is tiny compared with that needed by the 
groups. 

Money matters apart, the fundamental need 
of the adult spastic is to te treated as a re- 
sponsible adult who, although handicapped, is 
not a patient to be treated as a medical case- 
history but an adult person every bit as 
human as any parent. Not unnaturally adult 
spastics demand more say in spastic affairs. 
Much can be achieved through a properly 
organised club. In Nottingham the ’62 club 
is represented on the parent group committee 
and on the management committee of the 
Portland Club for all disabled adults. We 
expect to have a say in a sports club for the 
disabled when this is established and we will 
send delegates to the East Midlands Regional 
Conference. 

There is no doubt that ’62 Clubs and similar 
clubs will rapidly develop. We expect more 
than one hundred delegates at next year’s 
conference at Nottingham. The Westcliff con- 
ference demonstrated that newly-found in- 
dependence is a very heady wine. Established 
clubs are finding that they have to earn the 
confidence and win the respect of parent 
groups and the public by their own unaided 
efforts. Freedom involves considerable re- 
sponsibilities and whether we like it or not we 
are associated in the public’s mind the Spas- 
tic Society. Anything the ’62 Clubs do reflects 
to the credit or discredit of The Spastics 
Society. In appointing a full-time club or- 
ganiser to set up independent clubs. The 
Spastic Society has shown great courage and 
imagination. Spastics must justify this faith. 
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WE WIN A @CUP 
(Cardiff ‘62) 


INCE AGAIN, the Cardiff ’62 Club entered the 
Annual Cardiff Youth Eisteddfod under the 
Special Section for Physically Handicapped 
Young People. This year, however, we entered 
sight items for the stage—in addition to our, 
usual entries in the Arts’ and Crafts’ Section 
—five of which were selected at a special 
adjudication for the concert of finalists. 

The Chairman of the Eisteddfod Com- 
mittee donated a cup, entitled the ‘Endeavour 
Cup’, to be awarded to the best stage item in 
the Physically Handicapped Section. Needless 
to say, this made competition amongst the 
club members extremely keen, as the Men- 
tally Handicapped Club only participated in 
the Arts’ and Crafts’ Section and were there- 
fore not in the running. (We were not to be 
told who had won the cup until the end of 
the concert so you can imagine we knew some 
very anxious moments as the time drew near 
for us to go on the stage.) Nevertheless, we 
went on before a packed audience—over 600 
people—to give the show of our lives. The 
thunderous applause and cries for ‘more, 
more’ gave us a great thrill. Not all the glory 
was achieved by those of our members on 
the stage, however, as our Handicraft Section 
also came into the limelight, especially when 
it was televised in a special report on the 
Eisteddfod, itself, in the local News Pro- 
gramme. 

Our list of awards was as follows : — 
STAGE ITEMS 

Senior and Junior Miming (mixed) Group 
— ‘Endeavour Cup’ and 1st Award. 

Senior Miming—lst Award; Senior Mim- 
ing (solo)—ist Award; (Duet)—Senior and 
Junior (mixed) Group Sketch—Ist Award.; 
Senior Recitation—I1st Award. 

CRAFT SECTION 

Art—Ist and 3rd; Cookery—1st; Embroid- 
ery (Senior)—1st; Embroidery (Junior)—Ist, 
2nd and 3rd; Essays—two ‘highly com- 
mended’; Knitting (Senior)—Ist, 2nd, joint 
3rds;_ Knitting (Junior)—Ist and 2nd; 
Leatherwork—Ist; Soft Toy—lst; Special 
Hobbies—1st, 2nd and 3rd; Woodwork—two 
firsts. 

At the end of the concert, the awards were 
presented to all finalists by Mr. George 
Thomas, M.P. for Cardiff West and Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Home Office, 
and when our winning team went on to the 
stage to receive the cup, the ovation which 
they received was such as the Welsh Rugby 
team was given when winning the Triple 
Crown! 

This was the first big opportunity we 
spastics had of showing the general public 
in this area what we could do, and all we need 
is their encouragement so that, whatever our 
difficulties, we shall fight to overcome them 
and take our place in the Society in which 
we live. 


Ropert A. WILLIS, aged 15 years. 
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NEWS 


KATHLEEN ADDS from Blackheath has a 
new job and is working on a trial basis as a 
local home, helping with the care of old 
people. 

HAZEL DANDO from Edgware has changed 
her job and is now employed as an usherette 
in a local cinema. 

SUZANNE DAVIDS from Maidstone, has a 
temporary job whilst awaiting training at 
Sherrards. She is working as a packer for a 
local firm. 

HENRY FULLER from London, has changed 
his job and is doing sedentary bench work for 
firm in Mount Pleasant. 

BARRY HICKS from Romford, who trained at 
Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Birmingham, has suc- 


cessfully completed a trial period of employ- 
ment with the Argee Instrument Company. 

BRIAN MEADOWS from Colchester, has a 
new job on a trial basis as a Tickopres oper- 
ator for a local firm. 

JOHN MILES from Newport, I.0.W., is doing 
his usual summer job at Warner’s Holiday 
Camp—he is now awaiting training at 
Sherrards. 

LAWRENCE PARKER from Birkenhead, has 
changed his job and is now employed as a 
cleaner/messenger by Messrs. Cammell Laird. 

WILLIAM QUAYE from Liverpool is working 
as an industrial diamond polisher for a firm 
in Kirkby. 

EUGENIE ROWLINSON from Haverhill is 
doing typing for a local firm. 

MARGARET SCOTT from Balfron, who re- 
cently completed a course of training at the 
Chester Office Training Centre, has re-com- 
menced employment with her previous firm, 
first as a Tickopres operator and later she will 
be doing office work. 

MAUREEN SIME from Liverpool, has started 
a light daily job. 

CHERRY SMALL from Hastings, who has been 
studying at an art school, has taken a job in 
Tunbridge Wells whilst awaiting the result of 
her examinations. 

MICHAEL STAFFORD from Leicester, has 
commenced a trial period of employment 
locally following his training at Sherrards. 

JOHN WILLS from Bradford, has changed his 
job and is now employed in the weighbridge 
of Low Moor Alloy Steelworks. 

KEITH WOOD from Leeds, who trained at the 
Chester Office Training Centre, commenced 
a trial period of employment in January as 
an addressograph operator for a local printing 
firm. 

JOSEPH WOOLLAM from Liverpool, who 
recently completed a course of training at 
Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Birmingham, has com- 
menced work as a machine operator at the 
Cresta Foundry. 
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SPRING WEDDINGS 
(Some photographs will be published in our 
next issue) 


Donna READ married Fred Cooksey on the 
20th March. Both are from Southend and 
working at E. K. Cole Ltd. Both are 
spastic. 


EpitH APPLETON from Yateley Industries, 
married Walter Slack from Nottingham, 
on the 27th March. Dr. Firman from the 
Nottingham ’62 Club was the best man. 
Both Miss Appleton and Mr. Slack are 
spastic and so, of course, is Dr. Firman. 


Mary Wuitts married David Richens on the 
27th March. Both are from Cobham, Sur- 
rey. Miss Witts is a spastic and Mr. 
Richens is also handicapped. 


Sytvia EMERY married Alan Brown on the 
27th March. Sylvia, a spastic, is from 
Featherstone, nr. Wolverhampton. 


MARIANNE ROBINSON married Peter West in 
April. Both are Officers of the London ’62 
Club—Peter is Chairman, Marianne Secre- 
tary. 


Mary TAyLor, formerly our Holiday Organ- 
iser at Park Crescent, married Roland 
Sherratt on 17th April in Hereford. Roland 
is Chairman of the Manchester 762 Club. 


SPRING BABIES 

Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY PHEASANT of Harro- 
gate recently had a bonny son. This couple 
were orginally at St. George’s House, Har- 
rogate, and both are spastic. 


Mr. and Mrs. BERNARD FITZPATRICK had a 
baby recently. Both were at Sherrards and 
now live in Tottenham. 


Mr. and Mrs. HARRY THEOBALD from Enfield 
also had a son recently. 
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Shrewsbury’s Holiday Bungalow 


WE HAVE a new holiday house, in Prestatyn 
on the North Wales coast, and it is the pro- 
perty of the Shrewsbury Group. 

This one does not offer service, central 
heating and ready-cooked meals. Instead it 
gives absolute freedom of action combined 
with every facility, down to the smallest de- 
tail, to enable families with a spastic member 
to enjoy a happy holiday on their own. 

Spacious indeed for a family, the new holi- 
day bungalow was a tight fit for the 30 or so 
enthusiasts who, having brought this delight- 
ful and much-needed venture to fruition, 
assembled to hear Sir Offley Wakeman declare 
it officially open in time for the 65 summer 
season. As well as members of the Group, 
well-wishers attended from Prestatyn, led by 
the Chairman of Prestatyn Council, Coun. 
Harold Crabtree. There were representatives 
of the local Red Cross, the W.V.S., Toc H., 
the Rotary Club and the builders of the 
estate, all of whom have given and promised 
help in various ways. The Red Cross, for in- 
stance, are making themselves responsible for 
the change-over between families—making the 
beds, seeing to the laundry and so on. Rotary 
members laid half the paving which sur- 
rounds the bungalow (no steps from he 
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house; no steps to the path; no steps between 
the sitting room and the sea), and the builders 
had co-operated imaginatively and carefully 
in adapting the bungalow for spastics’ use. 


The actual opening, outside, was brief. 
Remarking with unsurprised satisfaction that 
they had chosen a very nice day for it, Mr. 
J. E. Mabbott, Chairman of the Shrewsbury 
Group, handed over a key to Sir Offley 
Wakeman, the Group’s President. 


‘Is this the moment when I declare it 
open?’ asked Sir Offley. 

‘It is’, said Mr, Mabbott. 

‘Well’, said Sir Offley agreeably, ‘I do’. 

Once inside the pleasant sitting room, how- 
ever, the President of the Group spoke with 
warm appreciation of the careful work of love 
which this holiday house represented. ‘Mem- 
bers of the Salop Committee gave enormous 
thought and time to it, and it is effort which 
has been very worthwhile—charity in the best 
sense. For it is love and service for those 
without the ordinary pleasures and oppor- 
tunities in life. The bungalow will give rest, 
refreshment of mind and body, and a change 
of scene for those who come here, spastics and 
their parents.’ 


Officially opening the new holiday bungalow of 
the Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group 

at Prestatyn is Sir Offley Wakeman, 

Group President, pictured with (left to right) 
Mr. John Lloyd, Group Treasurer; 

Mr. J. E. Mabbott, Group Chairman; Cllr. 

Harold Crabtree, Chairman of Prestatyn Urban 
District Council, and Mr. A. Cashmore, 

Group Secretary 


Photographs: 


Courtesy 
North Wales Press Agency 


Councillor Crabtree welcomed the Group 
to Prestatyn (which had been chosen because 
it was flat and because of its good weather 
record), and said, ‘we are delighted to have 
you in our town, and we have been glad to 
co-operate in the loving hard work you have 
done: we always will.’ 


* * * 


The three-bedroomed bungalow is fully 
furnished, down to the wastepaper baskets, 
lampshades, and a good bookcase. There is 
television. The big and sunny kitchen is 
equipped with cooker, ’*frig. and all necessities 
—electrical equipment provided by donors in 
the Wellington area. All electric appliances, 
including the strip lighting, work from a coin 
meter, but the gas water-heater is always on, 
not from a meter, for hot baths. All power 
points are at knee level. The bath and lava- 
tory have wall handles to help in lifting and 
the sitting room and spastics’ bedroom doors 
are sliding, while all doors have been made 
wider to take a wheelchair. Enormous built- 
in cupboards make an added pleasure in life. 
The floors are of Marley tiles, with attrac- 
tive rugs. 
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(Top) The new bungalow, built, furnished and equipped at a cost 
approaching £4,500, has every modern convenience for the benefit of the 
spastic 


(Above) Everything that any family on holiday could wish for can be 
found in the kitchen 


(Below) The spacious lounge, furnished in modern style—the floors are 
non-slip, doors are extra wide to cater for wheelchairs, and all 
he points are at knee height 
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THEY ! 


by Doreen James 


THE ATTITUDE of the majority of able-bodied 
people to those with a physical handicap 
(spastics in particular) makes me see red. It 
fills me with a kind of impotent rage to be 
treated as if I am not quite the round shilling; 
which is what happens 75 per cent of the 
time. 

I don’t think attitude is quite the right 
word to use. It is a way of thinking which 
really must be changed. A child can adopt an 
attitude from its parents. I once saw a little 
girl of four giving her doll a bath and the 
tone she used as she talked to the doll was 
exactly the same tone that most people auto- 
matically adopt when they meet a spastic. It 
really is maddening. 

Everyone does this at sometime to some- 
thing; it is instinctive to speak indulgently to 
a dog or cat or even a favourite plant; any- 
thing which is different in any way from our- 
selves. That is the crux of the matter with 
able-bodied people. Spastics are different! 
Spastics are thought of in the third person. 
They ! 

Even people who work with us do this. It 
is demoralizing. We must follow the pattern, 
the pattern set up in the minds of able-bodied 
people of how the handicapped should behave. 
Woe betide anyone who steps out of line. Woe 
betide any one who does something unusual. 
Something they themselves would do. It 
shakes them rigid when we do something 
which puts us an par with them. 

Quite recently I became engaged to a fel- 
low spastic. To many people this was unthink- 
able. Pointless. Why is it unthinkable for two 
spastics to want to belong to one another? 
Why is it pointless to tell the world they love 
each other? Hardened though I am I was 
shaken by the amazement our engagement has 
caused. People are most astonished. Two 
people in the shop where we bought my ring 
nearly fell through the floor when my financé 
asked for an engagement ring. Their amaze- 
ment was quite ludicrous. 

What the reaction will be when and if we 
are lucky enough to be able to get married 
will be very interesting to watch as most 
people don’t credit us with normal feelings at 
all. To them it would have been the same if 
their dog had suddenly announced that he 
was going to marry the bitch next door! 
They would feel just as affronted. 

What is the answer to this state of affairs? 
How is this intangible barrier to be broken 
down? It must be broken if handicapped 
people are to live anything like a normal life. 

Being treated like a half-wit does not pro- 
mote this. 
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THE UNBEATEN TRACK 


by Nigel Brown 


FIVE YEARS AGO Count Arthur Tarnowski fell 
a victim to polio in remote Indonesia. While 
recovering in hospital, regaining all but the 
use of his legs, he carefully framed an am- 
bitious project—to lead a five-man expedition 
on a 40,000 mile 20-month tour to investigate 
the plight of the disabled in; Asia. 

That expedition which in 1959 seemed so 
improbable is now in India after a six-month 
journey of some 15,000 hot dusty and often 
dangerous miles. 

Recently the Count made a brief return to 
England where he recalled many of the ad- 
ventures, hazards and experiences encountered 
so far during his invaluable humanitarian 
mission. 


‘MY OWN HANDICAP ENABLED US TO 
GAIN A MUCH CLOSER 
ASSOCIATION .. .” 


“The expedition, which comprised five men 
including myself, set off from London in July 
last year and we drove our two Austin Gipsies 
across Europe to Istanbul as quickly as pos- 
sible. Here, where East and West meet face to 
face across the Bosphorous, the work of our 
expedition began. Our object was to strike 
eastwards across Asia stopping frequently to 
visit centres and individuals who were striving 
to assist local disabled inhabitants and trying 
to bring their plight to the attention of their 
own country and the western world. In Tur- 
key we met a great many disabled people and 
during the early part of our expedition made 
a number of useful contacts. Polio is preva- 
lent here and my own handicap enabled us to 
gain a much closer association with the 
poverty-stricken cripples. Throughout this 
time I was making detailed notes of all that 
we could see and learn and continued to do 
so as the expedition drove along the edge of 
the Black Sea to Trabazon, then south to 
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Erzorum where our cameraman filmed an ex- 
citing javelin throwing game of Jirit. 


‘WE MET A DOCTOR, HIMSELF DIS- 
ABLED . . . STRUGGLING TO HELP .. .’ 


‘We travelled on into Persia through Tabriz 
to Tehran where we met a doctor, himself dis- 
abled and confined to a wheelchair struggling 
to help other similarly handicapped locally. 
This is the kind of man who desperately re- 
quires financial assistance and we were able to 
recommend his work to a number of benevo- 
lent societies. One of the most striking things 
about this situation was the faith the handi- 
capped people had in this crippled doctor’s 
embryo society. During our visit in this area 
I held a press conference and spoke on the 
Tehranian radio about this doctor’s cause. 
Before long we had to leave and continue our 
expedition—this time heading towards the 
Caspian Sea, to Meshed near the Russian 
border. Hear in a region inhabited by the 
fanatical Shi-a Moslems, a tiny community of 
Catholic nuns look after an immaculate lep- 
rosy station. 

‘Still continuing with our object of investi- 
gating the plight of the handicapped we 
crossed into Afghanistan, to Kandahar. We 
discovered that in this remote mountainous 
country there were no rehabilitation facilities 
provided. However, we did find a local doctor 
who had for some years been trying to or- 
ganise something in this direction. He too 
needed help. We were able to confirm that 
Government aid would be forthcoming and 
that a rehabilitation centre would eventually 
be built. 

‘We then ran into really rough territory as 
our two powerful four-wheel-drive Austin 
Gipsies climbed higher into Nuristan, close to 
the Hindu-Kush mountain ranges along nar- 
row, rain-washed tracks until eventually we 


crossed the famous Khyber Pass to Peshawar. 


‘Again we liaised with local rehabilitation 
societies offering advice, encouragement and 
support; held press and radio conferences to 
plead their cause and made copious notes of 
their achievements and their usually unavoid- 
able shortcomings. Through Pakistan and on 


into Northern India we continued to draw 


attention of State Governments to local needs 
and experienced considerable success in lobby- 
ing Parliamentary members. 

‘So far we have journeyed some 54 thou- 
sand miles in Northern India alone and at 
this stage of our expedition can look back 


‘RENEWING OUR ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE HANDICAPPED MEN AND 
WOMEN ...’ 


upon our efforts with some satisfaction. 

‘Shortly we are to go on from here, on to 
Calcutta to Madras and perhaps further east 
too, before we return, renewing our acquain- 
tance with handicapped men, women and 
children whom we encountered on our way 
out. 

‘So far we have met several outstanding 
individuals whose dedication to help the com- 
munity in such remote, almost uncivilised 
areas as Afghanistan deserves praise of the 
highest order. It is my intention, upon my 
return to recommend financial and moral sup- 
port for these people by broadcasting their 
plight to sympathetic ears throughout the 
western world. I hope to be able to tell you 
more of my experiences when I return to 
England next year.’ 

Count Arthur Tarnowski plans to write 
at length on his experiences when he returns 
to this country. Let us hope that the recom- 
mendations of this handicapped man of rest- 
less enthusiasm and outstanding personality 
will stimulate the western world into action. 
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(Right) Interior of the Count’s ‘Gipsy’ 
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(Above, left) Hand controls fitted by Feery & 
Johnson Ltd. 


(Above) Count Tarnowski and expedition 
member, Jocelyn Cadbury, before their departure 


(Left) Encountering difficulty during the 
expedition’s trip through Afghanistan 
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SPECIAL VEHICLES 
for the HANDICAPPED 


by D. Lancaster-Gaye 


‘MUSHROOMING’ is probably the wrong word 
to use to describe the rate at which new 
centres for the physically handicapped are 
springing up in different parts of the country, 
but undoubtedly they are being built more 
widely and more frequently today. And the 
local authority development programme fore- 
casts many more during the next ten years. 
Naturally developments of this nature can 
only be welcomed, in part as long overdue 
provision for the housebound. 

But as a by-product of these developments 
will come an equally complex and important 
problem—that of getting the handicapped 
person to the centre. Careful siting of the 
centre is not enough and few of these units 
would function without the provision of pro- 
per and adequate transport. This in many in- 
stances means specially designed or adapted 
vehicles, often beyond the pocket of the volun- 
tary organisations who are anxious to help in 
this field. 

Many of the vehicles now used both by 
local authorities and by voluntary organisa- 
tions are vehicles intended originally for some 
other purpose and adapted to meet the special- 
ised requirements of the handicapped. Often 


adaptations are ‘Heath Robinson’ in nature 
and dangerous; more frequently the vehicles 
lack the refinements which would have made 
the task of the transport staff and the life of 
the handicappped person who has to travel in 
this transport so much easier. In the main 
these deficiencies are due to a lack of know- 
ledge and to a lack of finance, for the special- 
ised vehicle is usually an expensive vehicle 
and so far there exists no single body of in- 
formation which can provide the necessary 
know-how to cope with all the problems of 
designing a special vehicle. Nor indeed are 
the requirements of different handicaps neces- 
sarily solved by the same solution. At the 
other end of the scale some local authorities 
have spent considerable sums of money in 
providing a general purpose vehicle with all 
the special refinements which cope admirably 
with the problems of transport. 

Two factors emerge from the future pro- 
gramme of development so far as it affects 
transport, One is that there is a need for a 
special study of the design of vehicles capable 
of transporting the handicapped, and the 
other is that the very much larger demand for 
vehicles of this type in the future presents 


the users with an excellent opportunity to 
talk to the manufacturers in strength. And 
this is an opportunity which has been taken 
by the Joint Committee for the Mobility of 
the Disabled, which has decided to call to- 
gether a special committee representative of 
the manufacturers and the motor trade on the 
one hand and the users in the form of Local 
Authorities and Voluntary Organisations on 
the other to consider all the aspects of pro- 
ducing some standard designs for perhaps 
three or four standard vehicles at more realis- 
tic prices. 

The first meeting of the new committee is 
to take place during May and the committee 
will be asked to consider the issue of a ques- 
tionnaire to all known users of vehicles for 
the handicapped so that the size of the prob- 
lem can be more accurately estimated. Users 
will be asked to provide information about 
the vehicles currently in use, the purposes for 
which they are used, the problems which 
have been experienced with the vehicles, and 


so on. In this way it is hoped to build up a 


record of the experiences of vehicle users 
which will help the committee to assess the 
good and the bad points about vehicles 
already in use. 

Probably one of the most pertinent prob- 
lems with which any handicapped person will 
be faced is that of access to the vehicle. The 
range of ramps and tail lifts is almost un- 
limited; unfortunately few of these are really 
suitable and those which are tend to be ex- 
pensive. The electrically operated hydraulic 
ramp fitted at the rear of the vehicle seems 
to be the most popular but this device suffers 
from expense and a rather slow means of 
access. In many vehicles in the smaller range 
the rear of the vehicle is the only access and 


if the vehicle is used for ambulant passengers 


(Above, left) The compact vehicle used at The 
Mount, Nottingham, has a folding ramp at 
the back 


(Below, left) Dog-leg U-channel ramps 


(Left) Slideaway ramp 
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ls; well as wheelchairs the lift can be a very 
ow means of loading an ambulance. Simi- 
irly the ubiquitous ramp consisting of two 
mngths of U-channel aluminium presents its 
lroblems; gaily offered by manufacturers as 
means of wheelchair access at the side or at 
lhe rear of the vehicle, the ramp presents en 
Imost insurmountable challenge in strength 
nd fortitude and the prospects of reaching 
he top without personal injury either to the 
yusher or to the pushed are remote. Between 
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iss Jean Metcalfe opens S.E. Surrey Centre 


these two extremes it seems to be within the 
bounds of human ingenuity to evolve both 
a standard and acceptable means of access for 
patients and passengers who cannot enter 
unaided and at the same time a system which 
does not provide the same tests of endurance. 
These and many other aspects of the design 
and adaptation of vehicles will be the problem 
of the committee now being formed by the 
Joint Committee for the Mobility of the 
Disabled. 


Redhill Ist 


Northern Home Counties Region Annual General 


Meeting 


oliday provided by Jersey Spastics Society 


Princess Marina opens Craig-y-Pare Extension 


Sherrards Open Day ... 
E.G.M., Queen’s Hotel : 
Press Opening of Exhibition Unit ... 


Employment Assessment Course 


Spastic School-Leavers Survey Report 


South Wales Regional Conference ... 


12 Park Crescent 1st 


Opening of extension to Pictor House by Duchess 


of Westminster oe cae 


*Group Treasurers are reminded that audited 


accounts are due at Park Crescent ... 
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Jersey 29th April- 
13th May 
Craig-y-Parc, 
Nr. Cardiff 8th 
Welwyn 15th 
Birmingham 15th 
Nr. Park Crescent Week beginning 
(venue not fixed) May 17th 
Harrington House, 
Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Chelten- 24th May- 
ham, Glos. 3rd June 
12 Park Crescent Published 
mid-May 
Cardiff 29th May 
Sale 29th May 
31st May 


(Far left) Platform hydraulic ramp 


(Left) U-channel hydraulic ramp 


The committee will hope that users of - 
these special vehicles will be willing to write 
to them to tell them of their problems and 
their special requirements so that the survey 
may have as wide a circulation as possible. 
Questionnaires will be sent out to as many 
organisations, both private and public, as 
possible, and anyone interested in the prob- 
lem is invited to approach the committee, 
c/o SpASTICS NEWS. 

It seems likely that about four quite dis- 
tinct and separate types of vehicle will emerge 
from this enquiry. At the lower end will be 
the 12-seater light bus type vehicle with the 
necessary adaptations and which can be driven 
by the average driver, male and female, with 
the large 32-seater bus at the other end of 
the scale. In between will be perhaps two 
other choices in the 30-cwt. range and in each 
case there will be standard variations which 
will allow for more or less seating in terms 
of wheelchair cases or ambulant passengers. 
Such an enquiry is long overdue and one 
must feel that the Joint Committee on the 
Mobility for the Disabled is to be compli- 
mented for agreeing to undertake this work. 
The end product one hopes will not only be 
a vehicle which does what it is intended to do, 
but one which does it at a price all can afford. 
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IN REMINDING GROUP TREASURERS 
OF THE NEED FOR AUDITED AC- 
COUNTS TO BE SENT TO PARK 
CRESCENT BY 31st MAY, so that there 
will te no delay in the balancing grant for 
1964/65 and the advance payment for 
1965/66, Mr. J. E. Price, Assistant Director, 
Finance adds: 

‘May I take the opportunity of thanking you 
for your part in the work for Spastics over 
the past financial year and hope that you will 
te able to continue this good work. Please 
remember we should be only too pleased to 
help with financial advice by letter or the 
audit service if needed. 

You may be interested to learn that the 
overall appeals effort of groups rose by 13 per 
cent in 1963/64, which is very creditable and 
no doubt much of this increase is reflected 
in the work of group Honorary Treasurers.’ 
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From the Ideal Home Exhibition, the Appliance Officer finds various gadgets useful for spastics 


with one good hand 


(Below) The Ezy-pres electric flat bed ironer. 
It seems possible to use it with one hand, as very 
little pressure is required. It costs £29 17s. 6d. 


(Left) Bonny Bouncer by Simplantex of 
Eastbourne, used at the Watford Centre. This 
can be bought from most nursery stores, 
department stores and perambulator dealers and 
costs 65s. The bouncer is safe and sturdy, 

giving babies freedom to move and jump, 

whilst providing maximum safety and security of 
full support. It can be adjusted to different 
heights and will support a child up to 40 Ibs. 


(Above, left) Expensive but nice to have, a 
Ronson motorised cleaning kit, the Roto-Shine 
Magnetic Shoe Polisher. 12 guineas, 
special price to spastics through me, £9 13s. 4d. _ 
All the brushes fix on by magnet and the 
whole thing can be operated easily with one hand — 


(Above) Mirroware non-stick frying pan at £1 2s. | 
from any large store. 
Specially easy to wash for the one-handed 
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(Left) Infant Crawler—designed for training 
young children, it is strongly constructed of steel 
tubing with canvas sling covered with Vynide. 

The sling supports the main body weight 

and allows the child to take exercise. Adjustable 
in height from 8in. to Ilin., from Carters Ltd., 
65 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 

and costs £5 10s. Od. 


(Below, left) ‘Stanco’ Remedial Parallel Walking 
Bars, by Stanley Cox Limited, Ellis House, 
Aintree Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
Cost is £18 18s. Od. The overall length of the 
bars is 7ft. Zin. They are adjustable in height 
from 2ft. to 3ft. 6in. and in width from 

Ift 3in to 2ft 2in. These pins are chained to 
the equipment and cannot therefore be 

mislaid. When the bars are not in use they 

can be folded flat to lie against a wall 


(Below) Twin Baby Belling mounted on wall 
brackets to allow easy access for wheelchair 
users. Oven, two hotplates, grill and plate- 
warming department for £19 15s. Od. (excluding 
wall brackets). Beyond, shallower model called 
a Table Cooker, £9 17s. 6d., has a grill/hotplate 
combination only 


Nursery Trampoline from E. J. Arnold & Son Ltd., 
Butterley Street, Leeds 10. They will allow 
spastics 10 per cent discount if obtained through 
the Appliance Officer. The normal cost 


is £7 12s. 6d. plus 21s. 4d. tax 
(Photographs: Mr, Spink, Watford Centre) 


CHEYNE HOLIDAY CLUB 


FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


WHAT DOES a child look forward to in the 
holidays, especially if he is away in a board- 
ing school? Home life again certainly; 
mother’s cooking, brothers, sisters and friends; 
going out with his parents and playing with 
others in the parks and gardens. A handi- 
capped child looks forward to all these things 
just as much, but in how many of them can 
he take part? Home, when the others have all 
gone to the swimming pool or to play' foot- 
ball, can become a prison and boredom and 
frustration are inevitable. Mother tries to 
make up for his inability to do what the 
others are doing but it is not the same. 

These were some of the reasons for start- 
ing the Cheyne Holiday Club for handicapped 
children. All the difficulties facing a handi- 
capped child and his parents were brought 
to the notice of Lady Allen of Hurtwood in 
the autumn of 1964 by the mother of such a 
child and, with great understanding, Lady 
Allen went to work. With the help of Miss 
Howard, Superintendent Physiotherapist, at 
the Centre for Spastic Children, 61 Cheyne 
Walk, she was able, through the assistance of 
the Chelsea and Kensington H.M.C. to offer 
rooms in the Centre for the club meetings 
and various other amenities in the building. 
The friends of the Centre willingly gave the 
initial financial support, and agreed to take 
this new venture ‘under their wing’. The 
Save the Children Fund helped by sending 
along trained nursery nurses to assist at the 
club meetings and promised equipment. 
National Playing Fields Association have 
given a grant and the SEMBAL Trust also 
gave financial help. An experienced organiser 
was appointed and, with much voluntary 
help, the Club was formed and held the first 
meetings during the Christmas holidays. 

The memtership for these first meetings 
was 26, with ages ranging from 7-16 years. 
The children arrived at 9.30 a.m. and left at 
3.30 p.m. on two days a week. The activities 
were varied, and catered for every child 
however badly handicaped. Games, either 
played quietly or as a group, reading and 
competitions—all were enjoyed. Films were 
shown twice, and it was obvious that the 
children, despite television, were delighted to 
see them. An outing to the circus was 
arranged and this was a tremendous success. 
An outing is something which can be very 
difficult and expensive for a parent to under- 
take but, done as a party with 20 or more 
children together, many of the problems are 
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eased, and the co-operation of the circus staff 
and police made it all a wonderful experience 
both for the children and helpers alike. It is 
hoped to include many more of these in the 
future, perhaps a farm in the country, to 
nearby parks, science museums and other 
places of interest. 

The meetings in the Easter holidays were 
planned early, the membership being in- 
creased to 35 or 40. More equipment will Le 
available and a lending library is being or- 
ganised. More voluntary helpers, especially 
those with cars who can undertake the trans- 
portations of the children to and from their 
homes in the mornings and evenings, are 
being sought. 

The children who joined at Christmastime 
are all looking forward to coming again and 
they are proud of their special club badge. 
Perhaps one of the most striking things about 
the club was the friendships that grew up 
between the children—friendships which are 
so important to any child in this age group 
and some of which, perhaps, will last into 
adult life. 

The final verdict on these first meetings is 
summed up in a letter from one of the Save 
the Children Fund nursery nurses who came 
to help. She wrote: — 

‘The Club, during these four days, was 
in an experimental stage, but I know the 
children enjoyed themselves and I hope 
they benefited by it. After it was all 
cleared away, and we had said goodbye 
to the last child, I know we all felt really 
sorry that we would have to wait until 
next holidays to meet them all again.’ 
* * * 

Any group who would like further infor- 
mation on setting up a similar club for handi- 
capped children in their area, may write to: 

The Hon. Secretary, 
Cheyne Holiday Club, 
Centre for Spastics Children, 
61 Cheyne Walk, 

London, S.W.3. 


Arriving for a Club Meeting 
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In Defence 
of the 
Spastic 


Rosemary 
Dawson Shepherd 


replies to ‘The Plaint 
of the Houseparent’ 
in our last issue 
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I HAVE JUST finished reading an article which 
might be called the ‘Article of the Year’. I am 
still half angry at the ‘Plaint of the House- 
parent’, although I shall probably be laugh- 
ing at it at the end of this analysis. 

‘I have been kicked, bitten, scratched, in- 
sulted, struck, beaten, had my clothes torn, 
spectacles broken, feelings hurt, morale shat- 
tered,’ Thus a houseparent describes his work- 
ing day. I hope this was when his morale was 
at its lowest ebb. 

What the writer either has failed to realise, 
or maybe has forgotten to put in, is the all- 
pervading fact that most of these things were 


done accidentally. Rarely does a spastic with. 


any social conscience at all go round being 
that destructive. Surely part of the plaint 
could lie with the fact that some people do 
not have the facility to move out of the way 
of the flailing arms, the kicking leg. Assuredly 
one has to be pretty agile to be successful 
every time. The job of looking after us should 
not be taken on by those who are unable to 
avoid the kicks, most of which are usually 
accompan’‘ed by an apology by those who can 
speak. Such an apology should, of course, be 
understood in the case of those who are not 
fortunate enough to have the gift of the gab. 
As for being bitten, perhaps the writer was 
unable to remove his fingers from the eater’s 
mouth. 

I wonder whether the writer has any inkling 
of the amount of control required to put 
oneself into, and maintain, a position where it 
is possible to be dressed or bathed by some- 
one else. I wonder whether he has ever ex- 
perienced being dressed each morning by a 
different houseparent from the previous day, 
each one having a slightly different method. 
If he has, then he should surely wonder at 
the amazing adaptability of the seriously 
handicapped spastic. 

As for the serious family problems experi- 
enced by the staff, how many of the residents 
have ever been made aware of them? There 
is far far too much of this barrier, the ‘we’ 
and ‘they’ element in the relationship, for 
there to be more than a contact at a very 
superficial level. However, when staff do tell 
the residents anything of this nature, I am 
pretty sure that the residents are not so 
callous as not to make the extra effort re- 
quired to ease the situation as much as they 
are able. I have been caught before on this 
one. The ‘if only I had known!’ from the 
resident points the fact that we would respond 
if we did know. Very often we do not know; 
very often the trouble is belittled by the person 
concerned and we get a garbled version which 
simply means we do not help to lighten the 
load, because we are never quite sure if it is 
worth it. Residents do not, unless they are 
totally inadequate, require sheltering from 
ugliness. The outburst from the tired, over- 
worked, worried houseparent would be far 
easier to bear if we knew she was tired, over- 
worked, and worried. Many of us, because of 
the various circumstances of our lives, have 
not got the ability to sense these things. So 
what? So we need telling. All right, then, 


tell us. Or maybe, as is usually the case, we 
are not able, in the opinion of our staff, to 
cope with additional worries. The staff-resi- 
dent relationship would be 100 per cent if 
there was a little more communication on a 
deeper level. 

Egotism has been thrown at us so many 
times. Is it not true to say that everyone of us 
is egotistical to a certain degree? Perhaps the 
handicapped have egotism to a greater degree 
than most. This is an inevitable result of 
having to compete for the basic necessities of 
life. This competition is inevitable because 
of the shortage of staff. In Utopian conditions 
we would have a staff-resident ratio of 1:2, 
or better, 2:1 to allow for off duty. Fortu- 
nately we are far from Utopia, but the staff 
shortage problem is hardly helped by such 
masterpieces of overstatement and generalisa- 
tion that the Plaint contains. If we spastics 
made life as intolerable for the staff as this 
houseparent would have us believe, there 
would be no residential centres at all. 

Of course, the work is ‘very demanding, 
emotionally, mentally, and physically’. Most 
human relationships are—usually to the point 
of exhaustion. Particularly does this arise 
when the relationship is one of total depen- 
dence on the part of one person, and total 
responsibility on the part of the other. On 
both sides there is an emotional demand. The 
dependent demands a total gift of time, 
patience, goodwill. The person in charge de- 
mands that the dependent one shall accept 
what he is given, when it is given, and with 
due gratitude and recognition. Because we 
are human neither is the offering given per- 
fectly, nor is it accepted perfectly. 

If I am pontificating, so was the author 
of the ‘Plaint’. Whether pontificating is right 
under either circumstance is questionable. All 
I can say in retrospect is this. Whatever is 
wrong with the staff-resident relationship, 
where that relationship is with the mentally 
capable spastic the responsibility for putting 
it right lies equally with staff and residents. 


a, 


DELARUE— 
NEWS OF OLD STUDENTS 


Susan BELT is taking a further course in 
Commercial Subjects at Neyland Technical 
College, Pembs. She is now living at home 
and travels daily in her little car. 


el 


PICKLES COLLECT 
FOR OTHERS 
Tue pupils of the Wilfred Pickles School 
have collected together the sum of £6, which 
has been sent to the Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies and Children. This forms part of the 
training the pupils receive in helping others 
who need help—however small the contribu- 
tion may be—instead of being on the re- 
ceiving end all the time. 

Each term a different cause is selected for 
the gift, which helps the pupils to realise and 
appreciate the needs of others. 
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ALTHOUGH CROYDON is on our doorstep, to 
look through the windows of Coombe Farm 
is like being in the heart of the country; we 
are surrounded by fields and woods and are 
able to appreciate to the full the beauties of 
nature. One of our residents has a wonderful 
gift for putting this beauty on paper. In 
spite of a very heavy handicap he has great 
artistic ability and some of his pictures will 
keep Coombe Farm for ever in people’s minds. 
Coombe Farm was originally a family home 
and when it was given to the Society the 
house became home for a group of young 
people who are unable to live with their own 
families. The grounds are quite lovely and we 
are reminded of its origin by some old farm 
buildings that still remain. 

After Coombe Farm had been open about 
five years money was available for a big new 
extension to be built. This comprised a new 
workshop, physio and speech therapy rooms, 
a beautiful assembly hall (how we ever man- 
aged without it I don’t know), and various 
other rooms which were essential to our grow- 
ing family. One of the biggest joys of this new 
extension are the wide corridors. To have 
space to get from one part of the building to 
another without the continual traffic jam of 
chairs we experienced in the old part is quite 
wonderful. 

When the Centre opened it was intended to 
cater for young people from school-leaving 
age up to the age of about 25 years, but some 
of our residents are older than this. There is 
a sense of gratitude for the protection this 
sort of life offers us. The alternative would 
probably be a hospital which could only offer 
us an old people’s ward; here a_ heavily 
handicapped person would be looked after, 
fed properly and so on but that would be 
about all. It was this situation that made Miss 
Lake, our headmistress at school, so keen to 
have her girls transfer to a place such as 
Coombe Farm rather than live at home. She 
was very conscious that in the future when 
the girls’ families were no longer able to care 
for them many years of sometimes quite a 
young life could be spent in hospital simply 
through lack of accommodation elsewhere. 
A Centre such as this gives us as full a life 
as we are able to live. After leaving school 
one’s mind develops to a more grown-up way 
of thinking and at Coombe Farm this is en- 
couraged and we are helped to live a much 
wider life according to our disability. We 
need indepence to think for ourselves and to 
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SLOW MOTION 


by Ann Pearce 


realise there is a purpose for living. We are 
not expected just to sit and let everything go 
by; we must learn to live with our handicap. 

Without difficulties to overcome there 
would be no achievement in life. The ability 
to cope with one’s own and the understanding 
to help other people with theirs all adds up 
to our experience of life, develops our per- 
sonalities and helps us to become whole people. 
It would be wrong to give the impression 
that the life of a handicapped person is one 
big problem, but because of our handicap 
there are things which are problems for us 
which a normal person wouldn’t think of as 
such. I believe that although we do not have 
full control of our physical bodies many of us 
do have a more strongly developed insight 
into human nature. We are used to living 
with a lot of people and we come to know 
each other very well because we have the op- 
portunity to watch and learn about each other, 
and this makes it easy to help each other with 
everyday problems that crop up. Because I 
also am handicapped I know why that par- 
ticular girl is so worried about something that 
would seem trivial to anyone else. 

Nearly all of us at Coombe Farm have 
spent most of our lives in communities and 
have been sheltered from the stresses of life 
in the world outside. Even the older members 
of our ‘family’ are young in the sense that 
they have never had to accept responsibility, 
and so this is a training ground for any of us 
who hope to move on eventually to a still 
wider life. 

Coming from school our education con- 
tinues not so much in a classroom but in a 
wider sense. We have to learn to live in a 
grown-up community. We must learn what 
our treatment is aiming at and how to cope 
with ourselves and situations we are likely to 
find ourselves in. At school we all had speech 
and physiotherapy: it was part of the time- 
table which everyone took part in either in- 
dividually or in groups. Here speech and 
physio are available for those of us who wish 
to use it. I don’t think there is anyone who 
doesn’t take advantage of this—we know that 
the more we can learn about our bodies the 
more we can use them. Inactivity to us means 
stiffness which unless corrected would mean 
more inactivity. Anyway we enjoy our treat- 
ment two or three times a week. Physio takes 
the form of games either in or out of doors, 
and it’s amazing the fun you can have play- 
ing cricket in wheelchairs, During our in- 
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dividual periods of treatment we are taught to 
use normal positions for sitting and so on s0 
that by constant practise our posture and 
whole appearance is as normal as possible. 

Like other people we too go about our daily 
work, although our place of work is on the 
premises. A set routine exists so that we don’t 
idle away our time. We rise at 7 a.m. although 
I personally prefer to get up before this so 
that I have plenty of time to dress myself in- 
dependently without worrying about being 
ready on time for breakfast which is 8 o’clock. 
This idea works perfectly here at Coombe 
Farm but I must explain I am one of the 
lucky ones to be independent in this respect; 
some of the residents have to depend on some- 
one else to dress them. On the other hand 
when away on holiday I realise that the speed 
I am so proud of here is slow compared with 
other people. After morning prayers at 9.30 
our day’s work in the occupational therapy 
department starts. It depends on our indi- 
vidual handicap how much work. and what 
kind of job we do. From local factories light 
assembly work comes to us under contract 
this has been a great success. Many resident: 
have proved that a good job can be done 
with steadiness of hand. Even so it is un- 
fortunate that there are still only a limited 
number of residents whose handicap permits 
them to do this type of industrial work. 

We also have printing machinery, used fo! 
letterheads, Christmas cards, and other smal 
printing jobs of this nature. The machinery i 
such that some of the residents who find the 
light assembly work difficult are able to man- 
age this, even those with a limited hand move- 
ment. The work does not need so much 
handling, levers, etc., can be operated by foot, 
or two people can operate one machine, one 
using hands and one using feet. In between 
these jobs there is also plenty of handcraft 
to be done. The great variety is much appre- 
ciated, particularly by those who are only 
able to do this kind of work—this variety 
helps the residents to realise that work is very 
necessary and everyone must do his part. 
For this work we receive a wage packet as we 
would if we were employed outside: the dif- 
ference is the wage we receive is paid accord- 
ing to the effort we put into our job. Earnings 
are divided into four grades, the top grade 
being the highest wage so that even the most 
heavily handicapped girl or boy whose output 
would appear to be practically nil still re 
ceives a wage according to interest shown anc 
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‘t made, like the rest of us. In the same 
the more lightly handicapped to whom 
kind of work comes easily does not neces- 
y receive the highest wage. We are a 
ily and as such we share the good things 
the bad. 
nother feature is our Domestic Science 
t. Living in a community our meals are 
yared for us without any effort on our 
- and we would accept all this without 
ight of cost, the right way to plan menus, 
So to give us the opportunity of cooking 
meals individually we have a kitchen 
ched to our workshop where three or four 
us at a time take our turn, the boys as 
| as the girls, to cook our lunch and make 
> for our afternoon tea. Dressmaking is 
ther aspect of this unit which we girls 
ticularly enjoy. We are each credited with 
f-yearly clothing allowance and when this 
rone, if we still require clothing we must 
some of our own cash, and so to be able 
make some of our own clothes is of great 
nomic value. We can express our own 
as too, and help each other if one hits on 
easier way of tackling a difficult bit. Of 
ise progress is slow but when we have 
apleted our garment there is great pride 
being able to say, ‘I made this myself’. 


iducation is provided three mornings a 
+k, We have classes in English, history, 
rature, and current affairs: this is for 
'dents who wish to continue their studies, 
y necessary for some of us who missed 
rs of regular school work when we were 
ldren because we were having treatment or 
ause there wasn’t a suitable school for us 
go to. 
Art classes are a great pleasure for some of 
Although our involuntary movements pre- 
it us from doing any delicate work, we can 
| be enthusiastic and persevere to complete 
yicture and have some sense of achievement 
en we see our finished product hanging on 
yall. I did mention before one of our resi- 
nts who has this gift of art in spite of not 
ing able to use his hands. Instead he uses 
; head—a helmet which he wears on his 
ad with an attachment at the front holds 
; brushes. This he finds easier than holding 
> brush between his toes which was the way 
started and the way one of the girls does 
r painting now. The perseverance of these 
o who get such pleasure from their work is 
sreat inspiration to the rest of us. 
These two and yet another boy who is very 
verely handicapped and also uses a helmet 
ith attachments also join our typing classes. 
though it is unlikely that the majority of us 
ould be able to earn our living working in 
1 office it is still a good idea to learn how the 
b is done, Perhaps some of us might be 
le to use this knowledge at some time and 
e all find it useful for typing our own letters 
1d helping out with the correspondence of 
ir friends who can’t write their own. No 
10wledge gained at Coombe Farm is ever 
asted. The Centre owns two electric type- 
riters and three of us hope to have our own 
yon. These machines are a great advantage 
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to a handicapped person, as the amount of 
pressure on the keys of an electric typewriter 
is negligible compared to that on an ordinary 
one, and having them fitted with guards pre- 
vents us touching two keys at once. Some of 
the athetoids use a pencil for pressing the 
keys because their movements are too wild to 
depend on touching with their fingers even 
with the guard. , 

Another of our interests is music of any 
type. Many of us enjoy listening to a classical 
concert as music is one of the greatest gifts 
in life and one can relax and go into deep 
thought. Once a fortnight we have a visitor 
who voluntarily spends the evening at Coombe 
Farm and shares with us a variety of music 
on records. ‘Pop’ music is also very popular: 
we often do the twist in our chairs. You don’t 
have to be physically normal to enjoy the hot 
stuff. This love of music is a great asset 
except when everyone has his transistor radio 
on a different station to listen to his favour- 
ite programme, plus the sports commentary. 

Practical work is very necessary but to give 
it a balance it is nice to have some luxury. 
Here at Coombe Farm we do enjoy the many 
pleasures that come our way, probably more 


so than the average person. Outings of all 
descriptions are organised to cater for all our 
tastes—sports, art exhibitions and concerts 
(we try to have at least one visit to the 
Promenade Concerts which is a great event). 
It is unfortunate on these occasions so much 
has to be taken into account. The design of 
many buildings of public interest and enter- 
tainment makes it very difficult for a disabled 
person to visit them. Stairs are a big headache. 
It would be so convenient if there was a 
ramp at one of the doors. We also spend odd 
days at the sea. One of the disadvantages of 
being disabled is being dependent on teing 
taken out, so that it is only natural that when 
an outing is laid on it is very popular and it 
is easy to look upon it as just somewhere dif- 
ferent to go rather than whether the destina- 
tion appeals to us. 


Ann with other residents in the workshop 


PATIENCE PAYS 


Dear Editor, 


I thought that the following experience 
might be of interest and help to all of those 
who have dealings with severely handicapped 
spastics who look and behave as if they were 
mentally very backward. 

For the past two years I have been writing 
to a ted-ridden spastic man in his late fifties 
who has been looked after for the past 20 
years by his wonderful sister. 

I have visited the house weekly, more on 
account of his sister than on his, as he had 
only made grunting noises at me whenever 
I chatted to him. 

However, much to my surprise and joy last 
week when his sister was out of the room he 
suddenly started to chat to me quite clearly 
about all the things which I had tried to dis- 
cuss with him over all the previous months. 


As soon as his sister entered the room he 
returned to his old self and would only reply 
in grunts. 

But his reserve has broken down at last 
and although he will only grunt when anyone 
else is present, he chatted to me again quite 
normally today when we were alone. 

It shows how yery important it is really to 
perservere in cases like these. 

G. SHIRLEY ROBERTS, 
Hon. Welfare Officer. 


EVERY 8 HOURS 
Dear Editor, 

Having just finished Richard Dimbleby’s 
book ‘Every Hight Hours’ I must write and 
tell you that it is one of the most moving and 
gripping books that I have read for some 
time—in fact, I couldn’t put it down until 
I’d finished it. What a wonderful story of 
achievement, yet so simply told without false 
sentiment. 

Is it sold out? I have been trying to get a 
copy to send to a friend for her birthday but 
the booksellers don’t seem to have any at the 
moment. Can it be obtained at the local 
library ? 

HENRY WILSON. 


(Many bookstalls have ‘Every Eight Hours’, 
but not all of them have received their new 
supplies from the publishers. We have passed 
your request to our own Spastics Book Sales, 
28 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
They have a good supply). 


Note to Groups: Why not request your local 
library to include it on their lists? 


PARENT PROBLEM 
Dear Editor, 

I am Katherine Newton and am 22. My 
handicap only shows in slowness of speech 
and I have no use in the tips cf my fingexs 
and so sometimes I do things clumsily. I live 
with my grandmother. I try and go home 
three or four times a year. When at Christmas 
I went home, I brought up the question of 
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leaving home as I now feel that given ti 
I could find my own way round nearly eve 
thing and it would teach me to do so m 
little jobs people have always done for me. 
was then told not to speak foolishly as I 
never be able to live alone. How can one m 
parents see reason? 


KKATHERINE NEWTON, ~ 


OXFORDSHIRE ’62 
Dear Editor, b 

Since the Oxfordshire ’62 Club was formed 
in February, 1964, we have done many in 
teresting things. ; 

In April we had a dance and raffle at which 
we raised £50 in aid of the Club funds. : 

We had a very interesting film show on 
Germany in May. This film was obtained 
for us through the German Embassy by out 
Chairman, Mr. Alan Jones. 

One day in June we hired a mini-bus and 
drove to Bourton-on-the-Water where we 
visited Birdland and saw the Miniature Vil 
lage. The weather was lovely and to finish our 
very enjoyable day we had tea at a nearby 
hotel. |] 

We held our Christmas party in January to 
raise more money for our funds. i 

We feel that the Club has been a big sul 
cess although our numbers are small. We 
would be very pleased to welcome new mem- 
bers to our Club whatever their handicap. 

CHRISTINE WHITE. ~ 


FINE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Dear Editor, } 

I would like to tell you about one of ow! 
memters, Miss Pat Peatfield, 68 Richmonc 
Road, Lincoln, Although quite badly handi 
capped Pat lives by herself in a ted-sitting 
room doing her own cooking, cleaning anc 
washing. She travels some distance to work 
every day, leaving the house at 6.45 a.m. anc 
often not returning until 6.0 p.m. For th 
last ten years Pat has worked for Smith: 
Crisps Ltd., at their Lincoln factory. Re 
cently, at their annual dinner, she was award: 
ed the ten-year service badge. You will agree 
a magnificent achievement for a disablec 
person, Lincoln and District Spastic Societ 
would like to say, ‘Well done, Pat!’ 


MArGARET HOLLAND (Mrs.), 
Hon. Sec. Welfare Committee. | 
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SCHOOLS AND CENTRES ADDRESSES 


CHOOLS 

HE CRAIG-Y-PARC SCHOOL 
‘ntyrch, Nr. Cardiff. 

slephone: Pentyrch 397. 
eadmistress: Mrs. C. M. Kearslake. 


HE THOMAS DELARUE SCHOOL 
-arvecrow, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
elephone: Tonbridge 4584. 

eadmaster: G. D. C. Tudor, Esq., M.A. 


NGFIELD MANOR SCHOOL 
ive Oaks, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 
elephone: Billingshurst 2294. 
feadmistress: Miss E. M. Varty. 


RTON HALL SCHOOL 
folmrook, Cumberland. 
‘elephone: Wasdale 202. 
feadmaster: John Nelson, Esq. 


HE WILFRED PICKLES SCHOOL 
ixover Grange, Duddington, Nr. Stamford. 
elephone: Duddington 212. 

[feadmaster: R. A. Pedder, Esq. 


\SSESSMENT CENTRE 


[AWKSWORTH HALL 
suiseley, Leeds, Yorks. 
‘elephone: Guiseley 2914. 
rincipal: J. D. Johnson, Esq. 


\DULT CENTRES 

NDUSTRIAL TRAINING CENTRE 
JHERRARDS 

Jigswell Hill, Welwyn, Herts. 
Telephone. Welwyn Garden 22125. 
rincipal: V. King, Esq., M.I.Prod.E., 
Mi.1.Wks.M. 


SHESTER OFFICE TRAINING CENTRE 
Western Avenue, Off Saughall Road, Blacon, 
Sheshire. 

Telephone: Chester 26987. 


Stockport Branch 

Zranville House, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, 
Stockport. 

Telephone: Heaton Moor 8776. 

-rincipal: Mrs. V. S. Parker. 


FURTHER EDUCATION CENTRE 

Dene Park, Shipbourne Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
Telephone: Tonbridge 5101/2. 

Principal: P. K. Mayhew, Esq., M.A. 


WAKES HALL (S.O.S.) 

Wakes Colne, Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
Telephone: Earls Colne 476. 
Warden: E. T, Warne, Esq. 


PRESTED HALL & THE GRANGE 
Feering, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 482. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 
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COOMBE FARM 

Oaks Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
Telephone: Addiscombe 2310. 
Warden: F. W. Bowyer, Esq., M.A. 


PONDS HOME 

Seer Green, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
Telephone: Jordans 2398/9. 
Warden: Mrs. C, Brown. 


BUXTON CENTRE: ‘THE BEDFORD’ 
St. John’s Road, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
Telephone: Buxton 541. 3s 

Warden: D. H,. Simpson, Esq. 


OAKWOOD CENTRE 

High Street, Kelvedon, Essex. 

Telephone: Kelvedon 208. 

Warden: J. H. Watson, Esq. 

Tutor/Organiser: Miss M. L. Garaway, M.A. 


JACQUES HALL CENTRE 
Bradfield, Nr. Manningtree, Essex. 
Telephone: WIX 311. 

Warden: V. P. Devonport, Esq. 


DARESBURY HALL 

Daresbury, Nr. Warrington, Lancs. 
Telephone. Moore 359. 

Warden: F. W. Bellman, Esq. 


HOLIDAY HOTELS 


ARUNDEL PRIVATE HOTEL 
23 The Leas, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Telephone: Southend 476351. 
Manageress: Miss M. Burden. 


THE BEDFONT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
Marine Parade West, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
Telephone: Clacton 25230. 

Warden: Mrs. J. P. R. Molyneaux. 


S.0.S. HOLIDAY HOTEL FOR SPASTIC 
CHILDREN 

Colwall Court, Bexhill. 

Telephone: Bexhill 1491. 


FAMILY HELP UNIT 
THE MOUNT 

Elm Bank, Nottingham. 
Telephone: Nottingham 66271-2. 
Warden: Mr. P. E. Habieb. 


Schools Affiliated to 
the Spastics Society 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL 

43 Shrewsbury Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Telephone: Claughton 2583. 
Headmistress: Mrs. M. Collinge, B.A. 


BIRTENSHAW HALL SCHOOL 
Darwen Road, Bromley Cross, Bolton. 
Telephone: Eagley 230. 

Headmaster: D. A. Hiles, Esq. 


DAME HANNAH ROGERS SCHOOL 
Ivybridge, Devon. 

Telephone: Ivybridge 461. 

Headmistress: Miss B. G. Sutcliffe. 


PERCY HEDLEY SCHOOL 

Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 12. 

Telephone: Newcastle 66-5491/2. 

Headmaster: Mr. D. D. Johnston, M.A., M.Ed. 
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LOCAL GROUP PROVISION 


NORTH REGION 

Barrow-in-Furness and District Spastic and 
Handicapped Children’s Society Cc 
Cumberland, Westmorland and Furness 

Spastics Society H 
Darlington and District Spastics Society H 
South Shields and District Spastics Society C 
Sunderland and District Spastics Society CW 


Regional Officer: 
Miss C. Mould, 145 Front St., Chester-le-Street, 
Co, Durham, Tel.: 2852 


YORKSHIRE REGION 

Barnsley and District Association 

Bradford and District Branch 

Castleford and District Spastics Committee 
Dewsbury and District Spastics Society 
Goole and District Spastics Association 
Halifax and District Spastic Group 
Huddersfield and District Spastics Society 
Hull Group, The Friends of Spastics Society in 
Hull and District 

Leeds and District Spastics Society 
Pontefract and District Spastics Association 
Rawmarsh and Parkgate Spastics Society 


om oo: 


Sheffield and District Spastics Society TEOC 
Tees-side Parents and Friends of Spastics TE 
York and District Spastics Group TC 


Regional Officer: 
R. J. F. Whyte, Royal Chambers, Station Parade, 
Harrogate. Tel.: 69655 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss B. P. Stephenson, same address 


NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

Birkenhead Spastic Children’s Society TEOC 
Blackburn and District Spastics Group TWC 
Blackpool and Fylde Spastic Group Ww 
Bollington, Macclesfield and District Group 
Bolton and District Group TE 
Burnley Area and Rossendale Spastics Group TT 
Caernarvonshire Spastics and Handicapped 
Peoples’ Society 

Chester and District Spastics Association 

Colwyn Bay and District Spastics Society 

Crewe and District Spastics Society TEO 
Crosby and District Spastics Society Cc 
Flint Borough Spastics Association 

Lancaster, Morecambe and District Spastics Soc. 


Manchester and District Spastics Society TCE 
Montgomeryshire Spastics Society 

Oldham and District Spastics Society OCT 
Preston and District Spastics Group OCT 


Sale, Altrincham and District Spastics Society 
RTEC 
Southport, Formby and District Spastics Soc. H 
Stockport, East Cheshire and High Peak Spastics 
Society TEOC 
Urmston and District Group TC 
Warrington Group for the Welfare of Spastics O 
Widnes Spastic Fellowship Group 
Wigan and District Spastics Society 
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Regional Officer: 

T. H. Keighley, Room 481, 4th Floor, St. 
James’ Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. 
Tel.: Central 2088 


Deputy Regional Officer: 
F. Young, 6 King’s Buildings, Chester. 
els 2727, 


Regional Social Worker: 
Mrs. M. Moncaster, same address as 
Mr. Keighley 


EAST MIDLAND REGION 

Boston District Branch 

Chesterfield and District Spastics Society TOC 
Derby and District Spastics Society T 
Grantham and District Friends of Spastics 
Grimsby, Cleethorpes and District Friends of 
Spastics Society 

Leicester and Leicestershire Spastics Society TC 
Lincoln and District Spastics Society 
Loughborough and District Spastics Society 
Mansfield and District Friends of Spastics 

Group 0) 
Newark Area Spastics Society 
Northampton and County Spastics Society 
Nottingham and District Friends of Spastics 
Group 

Scunthorpe and District Spastic Society 
Stamford and District.Spastics Society 


TE 


TEC 


Regional Officer: 
P. L. Lindsell, 9 Regent Street, Nottingham. 
Tel.: 42198 


WEST MIDLAND REGION 
Coventry and District Spastics Society 
Dudley and District Spastic Group 
Herefordshire Spastics Society 
Kidderminster and District Spastics Association 
Midland Spastic Association TEOWC 
North Staffordshire Spastic Association TO 
Shrewsbury and District Spastics Group H 
Stafford and District Spastic Association TC 
West Bromwich and District Spastics Society 


RO 
TOC 


Regional Officer: 
I. C. R. Archibald, 109 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham 3. Tel.: Central 3162 


SOUTH WALES REGION (including Mon.) 
Cardiff and District Spastic Association TC 
Kenfig Hill and District Spastics Society CTO 
Merthyr Tydfil and District Spastics Society 
Monmouthshire Spastics Society 
Pontypridd and District Group 
Swansea and District Spastics Assoc, 


TC 
TECW 


Regional Officer: 
B. Kingsley-Davies, 2 Saunders Road, Cardiff. 
Tel.: 29289 


Regional Social Worker: 
Miss Davey, same address 


WESTERN REGION 

Bath and District Spastics Society 
Bridgwater and District Friends of Spastics 
Association 

Bristol Spastics Association 
Cornish Spastics Society 

Exeter and Torbay Spastics Society ; 
Plymouth Spastic (CP) Association COETW_ 
Weston and District Society for the Spasticand 
Mentally Handicapped R 
Yeovil and District Spastics Welfare Society 


CTO 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. A. Mansel-Dyer, St. John House, 60 
Staplegrove Rd., Taunton, Somerset. Tel.: 81678 


EAST ANGLIA REGION 
Cambridge and District Spastics Society 
Clacton and District Group 

Colchester and District Group 

Essex Group 


Ipswich and East Suffolk Spastics Society TW , 
Lowestoft and N.E. Suffolk Spastics Society 
Norfolk and Norwich Spastic Association 
Peterborough and District Spastics Group oO 
Southend-on-Sea and District Spastics Society 
OC 
Regional Officer: ? 


H. G, Knight, 51 Newnham Road, Cambridge. 
Tel.: 61747 


Miss H. M. Day, 51 Newnham Rd,, Cambridge. 


Regional Social Worker: 
Tel.: 54531 : 
; 


WESSEX REGION 

Andover and District Spastics Society 

Basingstoke and District Spastics Society 
Bournemouth, Poole and District Spastics 


Society CTE 
Cheltenham Spastic Aid Association ETC 
Isle of Wight Spastics Group TE” 
Portsmouth and District Spastics Society a 
Southampton and District Spastics Association 
TOWC { 
Swindon and District Spastic Society : 
Winchester and District Spastics Society : 
Regional Officer: } 
J. Kelly, 7 St. John Street, Salisbury. Te.: 4521 


NORTHERN HOME COUNTIES REGION 


Bedford and District TOWEC 
Bishop’s Stortford and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society E 


Central Middlesex Spastics Welfare Society W_ 
East Herts Group, Herts Spastics Society 
East London Spastic Society 

Epping Forest and District Branch 

Friends of Ponds Home 

Hatfield and District Group, Herts Spastics 
Society 

Hemel Hempstead and District Group, Herts 
Spastics Society 


H 
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itchin and District Friends of Spastics, Herts 
lastics Society 

lord, Romford and District Spastics Association 
O 
iton, Dunstable and District Spastics Group 
TEC 
laidenhead Friends of Spastics Group 

ifordshire Spastics Welfare Society TOC 
Jading and Berkshire Spastics Welfare Society 


j 


T 


jough and District Spastics Welfare Society 
luth-West Middlesex Group 

! Albans and District Group, Herts Spastics 
iciety T 
jalthamstow and District Spastics Society 
jatford and District Group, Herts Spastics 

ciety TEOC 
jelwyn Garden City and District Group, Herts 
hastics Society 

lycombe and District Spastics Society T 


-gional Officer: 
C. Lemarie, 524 St. Alban’s Road, North 
fatford. Tel.: 41565 


legional Social Worker (except Essex): 
iss Ballance, same address. Tel.: 41059 


OUTH-EASTERN REGION 


righton, Hove and District Branch TOC 
entral Surrey Group 

oydon and District Spastics Society TEWC 
ast Sussex Group 1K 


olkestone and District Branch H 
forsham, Crawley and District Spastics Society 


{aidstone Area Spastic Group OT 
ledway Towns Branch T 
forth Hants and West Surrey Group TECO 
forth Surrey Group Ww 
forth-West Kent Spastics Group wo 
orth-West Surrey Group TEC 
outh-East Surrey Spastics Group TOC 
outh-West Surrey Group TEC 


‘hanet Group 

unbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Area Group 

est Kent Spastics Society, Incorporating 
sromley and District Spastics Group Ww 
est Sussex Spastics Group 


regional Officer: 
. J. I. Cunningham, 29b Linkfield Lane, Red- 
ill, Surrey, Tel.: Redhill 3944 and 2250 


egional Social Worker: 
rs. Chinchen, same address 


ONDON REGION (provisional) 

orth London Area Association of Parents and 
*riends of Spastics 

orth-West London Spastics Society 
outh-East London Group 

South London Group 

South-West London and District Group 


yor 


Regional Officer: 
Mrs. Patricia Latham, 28 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
jon, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 2436/7 
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Jersey Spastic Society 
Northern Ireland Council for Orthopaedic 
Development (Inc.) 


Chief Regional Officer: 
A. M, Frank, M.C., M.A., 12 Park Crescent, 
London, W.1. 


Development Secretary: 
D. Lancaster-Gaye, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


Schools and Centres Secretary: 
Mrs. C. A. Clifton, 12 Park Crescent, London, 
W.1. 


KEY TO LOCAL GROUPS: 


T—Treatment Available 
E—Education 
O—Occupational Centre 
W—Work Centre 
H—Holiday Home 
C—Child Care 
R—Residential Centre 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


THE EDITOR, ‘SPASTICS NEWS’ 12 PARK CRESCENT, LONDON, W.1 


Please send me Spastics News until further notice at the annual 
subscription rate of 8s., including postage (Published monthly). 


Name (BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


PLEASE CUT OUT 


8. eee 


3] 


32 Seater Coach 
constructed to the order of 


COOMBE FARM 
RESIDENTIAL 
CENTRE 


Special Thirty-Two Seater Coach mounted on a Passenger Chassis. Shown on the 
left is the rear Power-operated Tail-lift to raise two occupied Wheel-chairs to floor 
level which are then secured to Floor Anchorage. At the nearside, Entrance is by 
wide Sliding Door which acts as Emergency Exit in conjunction with a Folding 
Ramp, stored in an easily accessible locker. 


FOR SPECIALISED BODIES ON YOUR OWN CHOICE OF CHASSIS— 


— You cannot do better than contact 


SFrparss OF Lrucxewooo: 


COMMER CIAL El GRESGENTER E 
214-218 CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON N.W.2 


C. F. BERGAM, Sales Manager Established 45 years Telephones: GLAdstone 2234-5-6-7 


MAKE 1965 YOUR BEST EVER HOLIDAY! 
A BIG WELCOME AWAITS you AT ELLERSLIE COURT 


Close to Southport’s glorious, golden sands, Pleasure Land, Parks and 
entertainments, this Home opened last summer, has everything possible 
to ensure a happy holiday for children and adults. 


Facilities include easy access to the Home : : eo For details please contact: 
for wheelchairs, lift, hot and cold in all : : 
bedrooms, two spacious lounges with TV. 
For the children there is the ‘Lions Den’ 
—a well equipped outdoor playroom with 
slides, seesaw etc. For those guests who 
may wish to make use of them laundry 
facilities are available. Good food is 
guaranteed. Guests can be met at the 
station if necessary. 


Miss H. M. Styles 
Manageress 

Ellerslie Court 

38 Westcliffe Road 
Birkdale, Southport 
Lancs. Southport 68545 


or The Holiday Organiser 
The Spastics Society 
12 Park Crescent 
London, W.1. 


Family parties including able- 
bodied brothers and sisters are 
encouraged. 


Many of those who came last 
year are coming back this sum- 
mer so please BOOK NOW. 


or Your Local Group Secre- 
tary or Welfare Officer. 


Published by The Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent, London, W.1. Printed by Farncombe & Co. (1928) Ltd., Lewes 


